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HARVARD, PRESENT AND FUTURE’ 


By Dr. JAMES BRYANT CONANT 
PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Tus is Harvard’s three hundredth year, 
and in all matters of ceremony we must 
follow the dictates of the director of the 
Tereentenary Celebration. He has sug- 
vested that to-night, as part of our observ- 
ance of Mr. Eliot’s birthday, the president 
of the university should play the réle of a 
prophet and speak on Harvard’s future. 
Now, while I am delighted to have this op- 
portunity of discussing university prob- 
lems before a university audience, I am 
nevertheless aware of the proverbial recep- 
tion which awaits a prophet who ventures 
to speak before a family gathering. To re- 
lieve you of embarrassment, therefore, I 
have determined to take liberties with my 
assignment and for the address which I 
might have given on ‘‘Harvard, Present 
and Future’’ I have substituted another on 
‘“‘Why Present Harvard Should Have a 
luture.’? Such a title would never have 
occurred to the president of this university 
in 1836 or even fifty years ago when the 
250th anniversary of Harvard’s founding 
was being celebrated. But these are skep- 
tical days, and the future we face chal- 
lenges the past we inherit. We can not 
ignore the critical voices to right and to 
left which raise the question—should our 
privately endowed universities be main- 
tained in full vigor? 

‘‘Should Present Harvard Have a Fu- 


1 An address delivered in Sanders Theater, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on March 20. 


ture?’’ Let us consider this question first 
from the point of view of our task of pro- 
viding education for the youths of the 
country—college education as apart from 
professional training. What is the special 
function of a privately endowed institution 
in this nation’s system of higher education? 
No one familiar with academic history 
would attempt to maintain that in the long 
run privately endowed colleges necessarily 
offer any better instruction than those sup- 
ported by the states or municipalities. 
One could easily demonstrate, however, 
that they usually provide better oppor- 
tunities for introducing educational inno- 
vations. A board of trustees can embark 
on certain undertakings which would be 
difficult to launch in an institution where 
every few years the president must seek a 
new appropriation from the legislature. 
The administrative officers of a college or 
university which does not depend on taxes 
for its support can be daring because they 
can count on a consistent policy on the part 
of those who hold the ultimate power. But 
most important of all, it is possible to limit 
the size of the student body and the range 
of the institution’s activities. Take Har- 
vard College as an example. The social 
and intellectual life of an undergraduate 
nowadays bears little resemblance to that 
of twenty-five years ago; conditions are 
immeasurably improved. Mr. Lowell dur- 
ing his twenty-four years as president re- 
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formed the method of instruction by intro- 
ducing the tutorial system and transformed 
the whole college by the house plan. These 
changes—revolutionary changes—have had 
their effects throughout the country. Other 
privately endowed universities during the 
past few decades have opened new roads 
in cther directions. No one can rightly 
accuse these institutions of having been 
stagnant. They have demonstrated their 
ability to improve their educational policy. 
Do they not deserve the support of the 
country at large? 

I use the phrase ‘‘country at large’’ ad- 
visedly, for the privately endowed colleges 
have a peculiarly important réle to play 
as truly national institutions. Their re- 
sources are available for the education of 
a student body composed of youths from 
all parts of the country. The institution 
supported by taxes, on the other hand, must 
quite properly have a more local constitu- 
ency. For many years a number of the 
privately endowed colleges have been cen- 
ters to which students have come from all 
the states of the union. In these centers 
the sectional outlook of many individuals 
in each entering class has been disinte- 
grated by four years of college life. Con- 
ditions are peculiarly favorable in this 
regard here to-day in Cambridge. We have 
accommodations for all the freshmen in the 
Yard and common dining facilities at the 
Union; the boy who comes from afar with- 
out friends is soon at home. And for the 
next three years the undergraduate lives 
in one of the seven houses—a social and 
intellectual unit of comfortable size, in 
contact with all the diverse life of a great 
university. He lunches and dines day after 
day with youths whose abilities, tastes and 
backgrounds include a wide range. Not 


, 


only is this social life a strong solvent for 
parochial prejudices, but it affords a surer 
basis for a liberal education than the most 
ingeniously devised program of courses of 
instruction. 
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The favorable opportunities for provid. 
ing a college education which we believe we 
have here at Harvard to-day impose upon 
us a clear duty. We must see to it that 
these facilities are used to the best advan- 
tage of the country. In common with 
other colleges we should provide for the 
boy of ability and character who on leay- 
ing high school can not obtain the funds 
necessary for continuing his education. 
We should select our candidates for scholar- 
ship awards with great care and should be 
willing to provide them with as large a 
stipend as necessary. By having the maxi- 
mum amount sufficiently great, it becomes 
possible for a boy of promise who is abso- 
lutely without resources to enter Harvard 
if he so desires. It is important, however, 
to make no public distinction between the 
outstanding youths who need financial as- 
sistance and those who do not. The honor 
of receiving a scholarship award should 
depend solely on the merit of the student, 
but the sum of money he is allotted should 
be determined after careful consideration 
of his needs. This principle of a sliding 
scale has been adopted, as you know, in 
connection with the new scholarships we 
have awarded to a group of students enter- 
ing college from certain states in the Mid- 
dle West. We started with six states and 
next year shall be able to extend the area 
to include ten states; eventually we hope 
to embrace the whole country in the plan. 
The ideal for the future would seem to me 
to be something like a hundred national 
scholarship holders in each entering class 
of a thousand. If we had the resources to 
offer an education to such a group of se- 
lected boys of all-round ability, we should 
have a better Harvard College. Of that 
I am sure. But, more important still, we 
should be in @ position to tap a hidden 
reservoir of talent and character. We 
should be able to educate many boys who 
to-day fail to find adequate training and 
are lost for the future needs of the country. 
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These considerations clearly apply to our 
graduate and professional schools quite as 
much as to the college. In the administra- 
tion of our scholarships we are striving to 
do our part to carry out the ideals ex- 
pressed by Thomas Jefferson more than a 
hundred years ago when he spoke of ‘‘eull- 
ing from every condition of our people the 
natural aristocracy of talent and virtue and 
preparing it by education at the public ex- 
pense for the care of the public concerns.”’ 

Now I have spoken of the revolutionary 
changes in college life during Mr. Lowell’s 
administration and I have expressed what 
is admittedly a biased judgment in favor 
of the Harvard of the present. It seems 
to me that we are offering to the youth of 
to-day an education which justifies us in 
expecting the community to be interested 
in our future. The fundamental principles 
of this educational system of ours were de- 
termined by the adoption of the general 
examination and tutorial system on the 
one hand and the establishment of the 
house plan on the other. The basic pattern 
has been set, and I do not doubt that we 
shall follow it with satisfaction. But we 
should be betraying our heritage if we 
looked forward to a period of complacent 
inertia in regard to the college. There will 
be changes and, I believe, improvements. 
Attempts will be made, I feel sure, to pro- 
vide greater flexibility in the relations be- 
tween the college and the secondary schools 
and between the college and the profes- 
sional schools. There will be efforts to find 
methods of shortening the period of train- 
ing for certain types of students without 
assuming that all students must be treated 
alike. Indeed, in general I hope that the 
trend of the last few years will continue 
and that greater freedom will be provided 
for those individuals who can profit by it. 

I am inclined to think we should be care- 
ful not to fall a victim to the excellence of 
our own system. It seems to be conceded 
by all that there is no royal road to knowl- 
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edge, but there are certainly as many paths 
leading in that general direction as there 
are to salvation. The tutorial system which 
has reinvigorated Harvard College beyond 
measure does not lend itself particularly 
to the laboratory sciences. Furthermore, 
for a certain fraction of the student body 
which either can not or will not profit by 
it, it may not be a worth-while enterprise. 
We must not dull the cutting edge of this 
splendid instrument of education by at- 
tempting to use it too indiscriminately. Of 
course, our intellectual life as well as our 
social life should be democratic. But de- 
mocracy to me does not spell uniformity. 
In college as elsewhere I interpret it to 
mean equality of opportunity. If this is 
provided for all our students and the great 
gains made by the tutorial system are not 
lost, we are on safe ground. 

President Eliot in his inaugural address 
in 1869 spoke as follows: ‘‘It were a bitter 
mockery to suggest that any subject what- 
ever should be taught less than it now is 
in American colleges. . . . It will be gen- 
erations before the best of American insti- 
tutions will get growth enough to ‘bear 
pruning.’’’ It is now sixty-seven years 
since this statement was made and three 
generations have passed; in my opinion the 
time for pruning has arrived. The facul- 
ties should endeavor to reduce the number 
of courses given and in many cases to con- 
dense the material now presented. The 
tremendous subdivision of the fields of 
learning which has occurred in the past 
thirty-five years will certainly shock the 
academic historian a century from now. 
And the increase in the number of special 
courses of instruction has by no means 
been solely in the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences; the professional schools have 
shown the same tendency. How to stop 
this movement of expansion, how to elimi- 
nate and condense, how to arrive at an 
agreement on certain aspects of certain 
subjects which should be thoroughly mas- 
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tered,—_to my mind these are the great 
educational questions of the future. They 
are involved in every phase of a university 
education and yet they receive but little 
attention to-day. We must soon grapple 
with these problems, for it will require at 
least a generation to solve them. In that 
period many of the sharp lines which to-day 
divide the so-called academic disciplines 
will vanish. The multiplication of new 
sciences which is still going on with such 
rapidity will have almost ceased. Indeed 
a marked fall in the birth rate of special 
vested academic interests will be the first 
sign of the approaching reform. The pres- 
ent inchoate situation is the product of a 
necessary transitional era; every day the 
expansion of the academic universe sepa- 
rates still further one specialist from an- 
other. At the same time it becomes every 
day more evident that the specialist can 
not accomplish what he desires without 
close communication with his neighbors. 
The situation will soon become so desperate 
that the process must be reversed and we 
shall enter a period when the stars in the 
university firmament will slowly tend to 
coalesce. When this occurs the college stu- 
dent may well rejoice. The academic 
menus will be less elaborate, but their nu- 
tritional value will have been increased. 
We shall have reached a point where we 
are concerned with teaching less and less 
but at the same time providing a better and 
better education. 

But I see I have fallen into the danger- 
ous role of a prophet. Let me, therefore, 
return to my revised title, ‘‘Why Present 
Harvard Should Have a Future,’’ and 
consider this proposition from the point of 
view of the seeking of new truths—the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. The advance- 
ment of knowledge, or should I say rather 
the advancement of learning, for I should 
like to include under one title not only the 
increase in our positive knowledge, the ad- 
vances made in all science—physical, bio- 
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logical and social—but also the study and 
interpretation of those cultural values 
which come to us from the past. The his. 
tory of the universities of the world shows 
us a picture of generation after generation 
of men laboring devotedly with little ma- 
terial reward, laboring to discover the 
truth. The roads they followed led in 
many directions; some of them seem to us 
now to have terminated in hopeless quag- 
mires. Others we recognize gladly as pio- 
neer thrusts into the rich wilderness we 
are still exploring. Certain problems that 
were debated a thousand years and more 
ago are with us still; certain questions in- 
volving human judgments seem immortal 
and in a sense can never be answered in 
this world. But it is part of the great task 
of the learned profession to bring to those 
never-ending controversies a _ thorough 
knowledge of what has been said before. 
The great art and great literature of the 
past are rightly treasured by our univer- 
sities. It is one of their most important 
functions to bring to life for each succeed- 
ing generation the beauty and wisdom be- 
queathed to us by civilizations which have 
gone before. The frontiers of science are 
being pushed forward so rapidly and with 
such breath-taking excitement that our at- 
tention may easily become riveted on the 
spectacular rather than the significant. 
There never was a time when it was more 
essential that we convince every neophyte 
who enters our academies of the vital truth 
of the ancient saying, ‘‘To be ignorant of 
what occurred before you were born is to 
be always a child.’”’ 

How few who enjoy the benefits of civili- 
zation realize the source of the very things 
they hold most dear! This applies particu- 
larly to all that has resulted from the work 
of the countless scholars and scientists who 
have been engaged in our universities and 
research institutions during the last hun- 
dred years. May I suggest that each of 
you devote a few moments to imagining 
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what sort of a world we would be living in 
to-day if some demon could be summoned 
to blot out all the advancement of learning 
that has taken place in our universities 
since Harvard celebrated its two-hundredth 
anniversary. This is not equivalent to ask- 
ing you to relive the life of a hundred 
years ago; that is quite a different story. 
I take it that much of our history has been 
quite independent of any intellectual or 
cultural forees generated in the universities 
of the world. The population would have 
increased, the country would have been set- 
tled, cities and towns constructed and wars 
waged without benefit of the learned world. 
But without Faraday, Clerk Maxwell and a 
host of others we should have no science of 
electricity and therefore none of the bene- 
fits of its application on which we have come 
to depend. Would you care to employ a 
doctor who was deprived of all the knowl- 
edge of bacteriology which developed from 
Pasteur’s first study of fermentations at the 
University of Lille? Would you wish to 
enter a hospital which had never been per- 
mitted to hear of the remarkable discovery 
in pure physies made by a professor in the 
little town of Wiirzburg? If you are hardy 
enough to say yes, you must expect to 
forego all the advantages of diagnosis by 
means of x-ray photographs, for the pro- 
fessor to whom I allude was named 
Roentgen. 

But it is not only one’s daily life in 
health or in sickness which has been affected 
so startlingly by the advancement of knowl- 
edge. Our thoughts and ideas are equally 
changed. It is hard to estimate, for ex- 
ample, how much each of us has been un- 
consciously and indirectly influenced by the 
rich historical background laid bare by the 
archeologists and historians of the last ten 
decades. It is difficult to evaluate the con- 
tribution made to our modern ways of 
thinking by the great professors of law, 
of economics and of philosophy who have 
written those books which aftertimes would 
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‘‘not willingly let die.’’ There is a real 
danger that even those who are interested 
in advancing learning will be too practical 
in their judgments. The word research is 
so misused in these days as to have lost 
almost all significance. People are inclined 
to measure the value of a scientist’s or 
scholar’s work by its immediate utility. 
Nothing could be more foolish or short- 
sighted. Many of the most precious aspects 
of our present civilization have resulted 
from the labor of those who interested 
themselves only in useless knowledge. On 
the whole, the privately endowed universi- 
ties are less likely to be influenced by 
utilitarian considerations than are the pub- 
licly supported institutions. The long- 
range view-point is less likely to be warped 
by popular pressure if a board of trustees 
passes the budget rather than an elective 
assembly. Independence and freedom from 
political control are the most valuable assets 
of our privately supported colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Should knowledge be advanced? We 
hear some mutterings in the negative, some 
talk of a scientific moratorium, some shak- 
ing of the head about professors and their 
queer ways that threaten to ruin the world. 
But how many, having given any thought 
to the problem and having examined the 
historical record, will come forward and 
say, ‘‘ Yes, this must all stop’’? How many 
are willing to take the responsibility for a 
decision which would go down in history as 
a retreat? Day after day, year after year, 
the universities of this country are making 
important contributions to all branches of 
learning. Is this worth while or not? It 
is for the country to answer. At the 
moment the response is not certain. The 
reply seems hesitating and fearful—on oc- 
casions perhaps even hostile. How will this 
uncertainty, this faltering, be regarded a 
hundred years hence? Will it be said that 
with the advancement of knowledge well 
under way and man’s horizons just begin- 






































































































































































































ning to clear, the human race became 80 
preoccupied with material ills that it sue- 
cumbed to terror and, in the interests of 
security, curiosity was confined? Or will 
it be said that, frightened as they were and 
bowed down by much trouble and suffering, 
nevertheless at least in one country—the 
traditional home of freedom—men still re- 
tained confidence in the importance of the 
great intellectual advance? 

The case for the universities before the 
bar of public opinion must be based equally 
on their importance as educational institu- 
tions and as centers for creative activities 
of the human mind. Indeed, the chief 
problem of university administration is to 
attempt to hold the balance even between 
teaching and research, these two diverse 
but not contradictory activities of the 
learned world. If for some reason the one 
phase seems to eclipse the other it is the 
imperative duty of the president and gov- 
erning boards to correct the situation. 
Some have tried to solve this problem of 
balance by divorcing undergraduate teach- 
ing from research. This is not the historic 
policy of Harvard. On the contrary, such 
a separation of powers seems to most of us 
Of course, one does not often find 
a man who is both a great teacher and a 
distinguished investigator, though the com- 
bination is not so rare as is sometimes sup- 
posed. But I am certain that a university 
ean expect to find a sufficient number of 
able scholars who are great teachers and 
enough able teachers who are brilliant 
With a few exceptions every 
permanent member of our staff should be 
actively interested both in advancing 
knowledge and in teaching. By and large 
we must attempt to find young men of 
talent who can demonstrate their ability 
in advancing knowledge and also in dis- 
seminating it with skill and enthusiasm. 
And the future of this university depends 
on finding such men, encouraging them, 
and adequately supporting their work. No 


unwise. 


scholars. 
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carefully laid plans for research work on 
this or that problem can succeed if the 
men of exceptional ability are lacking; no 
method of education will be successful if 
great teachers—great personalities—are 
lacking to inspire and lead as well as to 
instruct. 

Every large university affords unusual 
opportunities for the development of the 
creative powers of its professors ; they have 
at their disposal libraries, museums, labora- 
tories. Those who are finally selected for 
the permanent posts must be worthy of 
the responsibilities thus placed upon them. 
If we choose the wrong man, we auto- 
matically debar some one else who might 
have used the position to better advantage. 
The intellectual growth of this country is 
thereby retarded. The effect of one un- 
satisfactory appointment in one university 
is perhaps insignificant, but if the process 
were repeated time and again in a number 
of our leading institutions the result would 
be appalling. The emphasis on the quality 
of our university staffs can not be too great; 
in my opinion, the search for the excep- 
tional man must be never-ending. 

Now. as I have said we could cripple the 
universities of this country by appointing 
second rate men to the professorial posi- 
tions. We could damage them just as 
seriously by appointing first-rate men and 
then letting them starve intellectually. To 
the ambitious, eager searcher after truth 
intellectual starvation is almost as devas- 
tating in its effects as physical hunger. 
Close his laboratories for lack of funds, fail 
to provide for the continuance of the li- 
braries, refuse him assistants to help him 
in his work, and you may destroy his value 
to society. Few outside the academic walls 
realize how essential to the life of a scholar 
is adequate support of his investigations; 
and few outside a president’s or treasurer’s 
office realize how very expensive such sup- 
port is sure to be. 

One of the unfortunate results of the ex- 
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pansion of our activities and the increased 
specialization to which I referred earlier 
has been the resulting lack of fluidity in 
our funds. Almost all the income of this 
university, for example, is mortgaged, as 
it were, to specific enterprises to which we 
are committed. Each subdivision of the 
university in these days must be ever mind- 
ful of its budget. If a new man is to be 
called to the faculty or a young man pro- 
moted, the question is sure to arise—who 
will pay for his salary and his research 
expenses. The officer responsible for the 
departmental budget to which the increase 
is charged will certainly feel obliged to 
see that the man in question does his work 
primarily in one department—he must pull 
his weight in that particular boat. He who 
would like to free himself from depart- 
mental restrictions and regard himself. as 
a man of the academic world finds great 
difficulty in universities as they are to-day 
constituted. The water-tight compartments 
of knowledge of which we hear so much are 
usually identical with budgetary units. The 
process of breaking down the connecting 
bulkheads may be long delayed by financial 
considerations. On the other hand, fluid 
funds for the university as a whole would 
tend to seep through the barriers and hasten 
their decay. 

The situation I have been describing, and 
deploring, results in part from the restric- 
tions which have been attached to many 
legacies and gifts. Until recently benefac- 
tors of our privately endowed colleges and 
universities have not recognized the unfor- 
tunate consequences which might in the 
course of time result from the terms of their 
gifts. An endowed professorship, for ex- 
ample, in a certain subject of great impor- 
tance in the eighteenth century might not 
be of equal importance now. Two genera- 
tions henee it may be impossible to find a 
really adequate man to fill the chair in one 
of the specialties which regards itself as of 
prime significance to-day. If we had only 
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endowments for a series of restricted pro- 
fessorships I should not feel quite sure that 
we could play our proper role in the un- 
known world which lies ahead. To the ex- 
tent that we have flexibility in our re- 
sourees, fluidity for the present and future, 
we may hope to do our share in the process 
of unifying knowledge and supporting a 
certain number of great scholars and teach- 
ers whose responsibility will be to the uni- 
versity as a whole rather than to one fac- 
ulty or department. 

Next September we shall mark the three- 
hundredth anniversary of Harvard’s found- 
ing—the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the beginning of higher education in Amer- 
ica. The occasion is significant and we have 
planned the celebration with care. For the 
conference in the first week in September 
there will be assembled a most distinguished 
company of scholars from all over the 
world. To the final ceremonies on Septem- 
ber 15, 17 and 18 will come delegates from 
colleges and universities and, we hope, some 
ten thousand of our alumni. At moments 
we have wondered whether in this period of 
the country’s history, in a time of uncer- 
tainty, of financial depression, it was indeed 
wise to propose such an elaborate celebra- 
tion. Is it not perhaps most unfortunate 
that the early colonists chose to found Har- 
vard in the year 1636? But in case any are 
inclined to view the matter from such a 
sorrowful angle, let me ask you to consider 
the question further. This is admittedly a 
time of trouble and depression, but it is also 
a time of peril for the universities of the 
world, a time when the friends of those in- 
stitutions must rally to their support. Look 
at what has happened in Germany, see to 
what a state her once great and free centers 
of learning have been reduced. Count the 
distinguished men who once oceupied the 
chairs in her ancient academies and see how 
few remain to-day. Liberty is the life blood 
of those who are in quest of the truth, and 
liberty has vanished. So in Russia it van- 
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ished nearly a generation ago. In these 
countries the advancement of science is 
permitted but within strict bounds; a free 
inquiry on any subject at the personal 
initiative of the scholar is, to say the least, 
hazardous. Even in our own common- 
wealth here I am sorry to say we have seen 
the first step taken in the same direction— 
the enactment of a teachers’ oath law. No 
issue of patriotism is here involved; the 
issue is between those who have confidence 
in the learned world and those who fail to 
understand it and hence distrust it, dislike 
it and would eventually curb it. The 
present law is perhaps as innocuous as such 
a law could be, but it is a straw showing 
the way the wind is blowing. The havoe 







THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY OF 
MEXICO 

A SPECIAL correspondent of The New York 
Herald Tribune writes from Mexico City that 
the new Workers’ University has been started 
as the culminating point in the government’s 
recent program of education for the masses. 
The left-wing curriculum of the university 
marks a new departure in higher education. 
Vincente Lombardo Toledano, labor leader, said 
in his speech opening the school: “The Work- 
ers’ University will inevitably lead to a trans- 
formation of social institutions and forge a 
class consciousness through the study of the 
most acute problems of our social life.” 

The university is the outgrowth of a three- 
year experiment. The Association of Pro-Na- 
tional Culture originally was formed with the 
object of imparting a scientific training to 
workers financially unable to sustain the costs 
of an ordinary college education. 

National University of 
Mexico found itself the center of a heated con- 


A year later the 
troversy when several professors were expelled 
for their “radical” ideas. The professors re- 
taliated by charging that the university was in 
the hands of reactionaries who wished to pre- 
The 
Workers’ University was the outgrowth of that 


serve education for the wealthier classes. 
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of the gale in other lands makes me fee] 
that those who value our universities should 
now come forward. Our celebration next 
September is a fitting occasion for a demon- 
stration of faith. It is a time when our 
alumni will journey to Cambridge as it 
were on a pilgrimage and when all who 
prize our intellectual heritage can march 
with them in spirit. Is it not, perhaps, 
fortunate after all that our three-hun- 
dredth anniversary falls in this year 1936 
and we are thus permitted an opportunity 
to reaffirm our belief in the ideals which 
the Puritans had before them when they 
dared found a college in a wilderness to 
‘fadvanee learning and perpetuate it to 
posterity’’? 


conflict between this group of young and am- 
bitious professors and the more conservative 
board of trustees. 

The correspondent states that: 


Luis Rodriguez, private secretary to President 
Lazaro Cardenas, called the university a new step 
toward the goal sought by the president, unification 
of the Mexican proletariat. It will prove, once 
again, that the social justice of science is not a 
destructive, but rather a harmonizing influence. 
He also attacked those leaders who believed the 
masses only responded to brute force and were im- 
pervious to culture and new ideas. 

Juan Guttierrez, who spoke for the National Pro- 
letarian Defense Committee, pledged the support 
of the Mexican labor movement to the new uni- 
versity which has appeared ‘‘in the most vital mo- 
ment of the nation’s history.’’ He said that the 
working class needed precisely the social guidance 
that the group of intellectuals in charge of the 
university could give it. 

The courses announced so far have a strong 
Marxist influence. Art and literature, as well as 
economics, are all to be studied from the dialectical 
standpoint. While it is not true that the university 
is to be run openly by Communists, as certain re- 
ports have stated, Lombardo Toledano, one of the 
directors, is a well known Marxist writer who re- 
cently returned from a trip to Soviet Russia and 
the other members of the teaching staff have left- 
wing sympathies. 
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AWARDS OF ADVANCED FELLOW- 
SHIPS FOR STUDY IN BELGIUM 

Awakrps of advanced fellowships for study in 
Belgium during the next year were announced 
on February 27 by Perrin C. Galpin, secretary 
of the C. R. B. Educational Foundation. These 
fellowships are open to Americans, who are 
members of the faculties of universities, colleges 
and research institutes. They are primarily in- 
tended for advanced students, who are capable 
of independent research on subjects that can 
best be studied in Belgium. Each full-time 
fellowship earries a stipend of about $1,500 
with allowances for necessary travel. 

In addition to five part-time fellowships and 
two scholarships four full-time fellows were ap- 
pointed. These are: 


PETER CHARANIS, of Madison, Wis.; Rutgers, 
B.A., 1931; Wisconsin, Ph.D., 1934, now assistant 
in history at the University of Wisconsin, to study 
Byzantine history at the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Brussels. 

VERNON FREDERIC KOENIG, of Tucson, Ariz.; 
Western Reserve, B.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1934, now in- 
structor in French at the University of Arizona, to 
study Picard and Walloon dialects at the Univer- 
sities of Brussels and Liége. 

CHARLES ROSENBLUM, of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
University of Rochester, B.S., 1927; University of 
Minnesota, Ph.D., 1931, research associate at that 
university, a renewal to continue his work in phys- 
ical chemistry, at the University of Louvain. 

ANTHONY CLINTON SweEzEY, of Briarcliff Manor, 
New York; Princeton, A.B., 1933; A.M., 1934, for- 
merly assistant to the director of the summer ses- 
sion at Princeton, to study modern history, espe- 
cially the relations between Belgium and Great 
Britain from 1830 to 1839, at the University of 


Louvain. 


The C. R. B. Foundation also makes grants to 
Belgians for graduate study and travel in the 
United States. These fellowships, begun in 
1920, are intended to promote the exchange of 
intellectual ideas and closer relations between 
Belgium and the United States and to com- 
memorate the joint relief work of Americans 
and Belgians during the great war. Since 1920, 
385 Belgians have come to the United States 
under the auspices of the foundation and 135 
Americans have gone to Belgium. The great 
majority of these awards went to C. R. B. fel- 
lows and the other grants were to visiting pro- 
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fessors and visiting scientists, including groups 
specializing in child health and in library 
service. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY STATISTICS 


Aut city and county superintendents of 
schools have recently received from the United 
States Office of Education a one-page question- 
naire requesting data on publie school libraries 
for 1934-35. 

The United States Office of Education has col- 
lected statistics on libraries at irregular periods 
since 1870. The last comprehensive study was 
for 1929, and is published as bulletin, 1930, No. 
37, “Statisties of Public, Society and School 
Libraries, 1929.” 

As the number of libraries has increased since 
1870 to the point where it was necessary to col- 
lect and tabulate 11,000 separate reports and 
since the organization of the 1929 report was 
not as serviceable to various types of libraries 
as it should be, a new policy has been adopted 
for library statistics beginning with “Statistics 
of Publie School Libraries for 1934-35.” 

The collection of statistics from all libraries 
at one time and the publication in one volume 
will be discontinued. Under the new plan, pub- 
lie school libraries, private school libraries, col- 
lege libraries, and public and society libraries 
will be treated separately. Data for the public 
school and the publie and society libraries will 
appear in separate bulletins and data for private 
school and college libraries for the present will 
appear in the regular statistical publications 
covering these fields. 

The tentative schedule for these library statis- 
ties is as follows: 

The method of collecting statisties for public 
school libraries has been changed from sending 
a separate form to each high school and nothing 
to elementary schools to sending a form for a 
consolidated report on both elementary and high 
schools to all city and county superintendents 
of schools. This method will give statistics of 
elementary as well as high schools for the first 
time. 

The data for 1934-35 will show: (1) The 
proportion of schools and pupils on different 
educational levels that are served by centralized 
libraries. (2) The number of schools having 
only classroom collections. (3) The size of cen- 
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tralized libraries. (4) The number of volumes 
added in 1934-35. (5) Whether a school or 
general public library. (6) By whom con- 


trolled. (7) The number of full-time and part- 
time librarians. (8) The amount and source of 
income. (9) The amount and purpose of ex- 


penditures. 

It is expected that this information will be 
useful to school superintendents and librarians 
as they will show the practice in various types 
of elementary and secondary schools under city 
and county administration in providing library 
facilities, how large the libraries are, where the 
money comes from to support them and how 
much is spent for different library purposes. 

It is pointed out that the success of this study 
will depend upon the availability of school li- 
brary data in superintendents’ offices and the 
cooperation and promptness of superintendents 
in reporting. School librarians are requested to 
see that statistics for the library are on file in 
the superintendent’s office and to arrange that 
the superintendent sends in a report to the Joint 
Committee on School Libraries of the National 
Education Association and the American Li- 
brary Association. 


COOPERATIVE COURSES OF THE 
BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS AND RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE 

A PLAN to familiarize pupils with the great 
works of art in connection with history, En- 
glish, literature and Latin is being tried out in 
four local high schools by the Division of Ex- 
tension of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 
cooperation with the Radcliffe Graduate School. 

Two fellowships have been announced to be 
given to advanced students at Radcliffe for 
summer work at the museum. These fellows 
will help in the correlation of material in their 
fields to be used by museum instructors who 
give illustrated talks in the classroom. The 
experiment is being tried in the Girls’ High 
School, the Dorchester High School, the Jamaica 
Plain High School and the Boys’ English High 
School, al] in Massachusetts. 

Art museums throughout the country have 
had difficulty in reaching the mass of pupils in 
the schools, especially in the high schools, be- 
cause of the crowded schedules of teaching and 
difficulties of transportation, according to Mrs. 
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New York University, recently announced that 
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Anne Holliday Webb, supervisor of the Division 
of Museum Extension at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. This division is conducting an ex. 
periment in the four loeal high schools by send- 
ing a lecturer who will give illustrated talks 
closely correlated with the subjects studied. To 
a group translating Vergil’s “Aeneid,” for ex. 
ample, the museum instructor will go to the 
classroom with lantern slides or large photo- 
graphs illustrating incidents in the poems, the 
gods and goddesses mentioned and the back- 
ground of Vergil’s Rome around which the in- 
structor will weave her talk. Such talks are de- 
signed to accomplish the double purpose of 
making the Latin classic more interesting and 
of introducing the pupils to great works of art. 

The Worcester Art Museum has prepared 
through the assistance of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion a series of excellent exhibits of photographs 
and reproductions related to courses of study in 
preparatory schools among which the exhibits 
are circulated. The Metropolitan, Brooklyn, 
Cleveland and other museums have also worked 
toward a correlation of effort with the schools. 
It is through the cooperation of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, however, that the Boston Museum is able 
to make such work highly specific. Specialists 
in various fields of history and literature are 
being made available to prepare the illustrative 
sets. They consult with teachers in both public 
and private schools and build the sets with a 
combined knowledge of their own field and of 
the teachers’ needs. Each set consists of a group 
of photographs with a scholarly article and 
bibliography, to be used as basic material for all 
future talks to be given. In one course, for ex- 
ample, on which a student is now working, there 
will be some fifteen sets. 

With the success of this plan it is expected 
that the demands for museum lecturers will in- 
crease, and that college graduates can serve as 
specialists in the field of history, literature, 
archeology and fine arts to provide the basic 
material by means of which the work of school 
and museum may be correlated. 


EXPANSION PROGRAM AT NASSAU 
COLLEGE, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


CHANCELLOR Harry Woopsurn CuHasg, of 
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due to the progress of Nassau College-Hofstra 
Memorial during its first year at Hempstead the 
university expected to initiate new educational 
facilities for an increased program this fall. 
A new college building is planned, a broader 
curriculum of studies, an increased number of 
instructors and additions to the library facilities. 
Provisions will be made for approximately 350 
students in the Liberal Arts College, compared 
to the present enrolment of 160, and for in- 
creased numbers of students in the teacher-train- 
ing and commerce education divisions. 

Nassau College-Hofstra Memorial was opened 
last September on the estate of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. William S. Hofstra, which was presented 
to the university by the executors as a memorial 
to Mr. Hofstra. 

In a statement made by Dr. Chase, he said: 
“During the first year of Nassau College our 
anticipations were exceeded in most respects. 
Much of the satisfactory progress of this young 
educational institution was due to the loyalty 
and aid given to us by the people of Long 
Island. The college was started as an experi- 
ment. We are now prepared to go ahead.” 

Dr. Arthur D. Whitman, acting dean of 
Nassau College, said that plans had not yet been 
drawn for the proposed building, but that pro- 
visions would be made for several new class 
rooms, study rooms, an assembly and additional 
library space. 

The new building is expected to be erected be- 
tween the present Hofstra Hall and the field- 
house on the 15-acre Hofstra estate, known as 
“The Netherlands.” Expansion of the eurricu- 
lum will include a complete program of study 
for the sophomore year of the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege, advanced work in teacher-training courses 
and advanced courses in commercial subjects. 
The instructional staff will be more than doubled 
in numbers. Thirty Hofstra scholarships, with 
a total value of approximately $7,000, will be 
available. The awards will be based on aca- 
demie records made by the students in high 
school. 

The incoming class will be restricted to 200 
students, who will also be selected on the basis 
of scholarship. In the present class, represent- 
ing 45 Long Island high schools and prepara- 
tory schools, a large number were class valedic- 
torians, state scholarship holders, senior presi- 
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dents or otherwise leaders in their respective 
schools. 

Applications for entrance to the college this 
autumn have already been received from many 
students in Nassau, Suffolk and Queens high 
schools. 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL 
PROGRESS AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Wirn “The Economic Issues Behind the Cam- 
paign Headlines” as its subject, the Summer In- 
stitute for Social Progress will hold its fourth 
session from July 4 to 18 on the country campus 
of Wellesley College, Massachusetts. Each sum- 
mer the institute draws together a hundred men 
and women from business, industry and the pro- 
fessions who can bring practical experience to 
play on pressing economic problems of the day. 

The conference is built upon the knowledge 
that it is unwise to draw up paper plans in the 
field of economics or politics without at the 
same time adapting them to the kinds of people 
upon whose acceptance or rejection in the ulti- 
mate court of public opinion their fate depends. 
At the institute the membership itself dramatizes 
the prejudices, the emotions and the ideals of a 
typical American community. 

Dr. Colston Warne, head of the department 
of economics of Amherst College, will be chair- 
man of the faculty and, assisted by other ex- 
perts, will present the morning lectures. After 
each lecture the institute will break up into 
cross-section discussion groups where economic 
theory will be related with practical experience. 
Afternoon round tables and evening forum meet- 
ings will supplement the program, but the after- 
noon or evening of each day are left free for 
vacation activities. 

At Amherst, Dr. Warne lectures on money 
and banking, labor problems and a survey course 
which combines economies and polities. He has 
been a lecturer in workers’ education projects 
in Colorado which he conducted while engaged 
at the University of Colorado. 

Miss Dorothy P. Hill, of Buffalo, is director 
of the institute, and the governing board in- 
cludes Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Henry 
S. Dennison, president of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co.; Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, director 
of the Harvard Summer School, and Miss 
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Louise Walworth. Members are welcomed from 
all parts of the country and those interested 
should apply for details and membership blanks 
to G. L. Osgood, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wol- 
laston, Mass. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Enrico Fermi, professor of theoretical phys- 
ies in the University of Rome and member of 
the Royal Academy of Italy, is among eight 
foreign scholars who will join the faculty of 
the Summer Session of Columbia University. 
Professors from twenty-nine colleges, universi- 
ties and normal schools in the United States will 
also be members of the faculty. 

The foreign group includes Georges Ascoli, 
professor of French literature at the Sorbonne; 
Arnold D. MeNair, Whewell professor of inter- 
national law at Cambridge University; Georg 
Wolff, Oberstudien Direktor, Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many; Arturo Loria, novelist and literary critic 
of Florence; William H. Alexander, professor 
of classics at the University of Alberta, Canada; 
Harold L. Humphreys, assistant professor of 
romance languages at the University of Toronto, 
and Florence 8. Dunlop, psychologist and super- 
visor of special classes in Ottawa. 
the 
department of physics on nuclear phenomena 


Professor Fermi will direct studies in 
and their theoretical interpretation, natural and 
artificial radioactivity and the transmutation of 
nuclei. 

Dr. Loria will conduct two graduate courses, 
one in Italian literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the other in current literary and 
artistic tendencies in their relation to present- 
day conditions in Italy. He was awarded the 
1933 L’Italia Letteraria Prize for the most con- 
spicuous novel of the year. 

International law will be the subject of a 
course given by Professor MeNair, who will de- 
seribe the nature of international law, and the 
rules and principles governing the intercourse 
of states, with special reference to the subject 
of the law of treaties. He is a fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge, and a bar- 
Professor MeNair 
was president of the Cambridge Union in 1909. 


rister-at-law of Gray’s Inn. 


He was reader in international law in the Uni- 
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versity of London during 1926-27, and Tagore 
professor in the University of Calcutta in 1931, 

Dr. Wolff will participate in conferences and 
discussions on current questions in the teaching 
of mathematics with other members of the 
Teachers College faculty. He will also lecture 
on the correlation of mathematics with science, 
particularly with physics and mechanics, and 
with art. In a third course he will discuss the 
method of teaching of mathematics in the secon- 
dary schools in Germany, where he was formerly 
director of a gymnasium. He is editor of a 
mathematical and natural science journal, and 
secretary of the International Mathematics In- 
struction Committee. 

Two graduate courses will be given by Pro- 
fessor Ascoli, one on Victor Hugo and the second 
on the poetry, the theater and the prose of the 
nineteenth century in France. Professor Alex- 
ander will lecture on the literature of the Greeks 
from Homer to Lucian. Professor Humphreys 
will give instructions in intermediate French 
and in old French for beginners. Methods of 
teaching in special classes will be the subject 
of Dr. Dunlop’s courses. 

The faculty will number about seven hundred, 
drawn from colleges and universities in all parts 
of the country. Among the professors from 
other institutions who will direct courses are: 


Kenneth S. Latourette, Yale; S. Howard Pat- 
terson, University of Pennsylvania; W. Lloyd 
Warner, University of Chicago; J. Roy Blough 
and Frank W. Chandler, University of Cincinnati; 
Charles W. Cole, Amherst; Horatio E. Smith 
and Curt J. Ducasse, Brown; Edward H. Sehrt, 
George Washington University; Horace Eaton, 
Syracuse; Fred Anibal, Stanford, and George J. 
Cox, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Henry S. Commager, New York University; 
Frank H. Cowles, College of Wooster; Hubert M. 
Poteat, Wake Forest College; Charles N. Smiley, 
Carleton College; Camillo von Klenze, College of 
the City of New York; Frank J. Wright, Denison 
University ; Effie L. Power, Western Reserve; Nels 
A. Bengtson, University of Nebraska; Charles A. 
Hawley, University of Iowa; Walter M. Horton, 
Oberlin; Harry Alexander Scott, Rice Institute; 
Dan H. Eikenberry, Ohio State; George W. Hart- 
mann, Pennsylvania State College; Daniel A. Pres- 
cott, Rutgers; Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State 
College for Women; Charles Russell, State Teach- 
ers College, Westfield, Mass., and Donald D. Dur- 
rell, Boston University. 
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CONFERENCE ON LOW-COST HOUSING 


Tue lively and inereasing interest manifested 
during recent months in cheap and effective 
housing for urban and rural communities has 
encouraged the Pennsylvania State College to 
arrange a conference on low-cost housing to 
be held on April 16 and 17, as a complement to 
the usual industrial conference in May. The 
preliminary report of the Pennsylvania State 
Planning Board, issued last year, pointed out 
that in the last fifteen years relatively few dwell- 
ings have been constructed in the commonwealth 
within the price range of the majority of the 
people. The possibility of expansion in this 
hitherto neglected field is one which is being 
vigorously explored by architects, engineers, 
planning boards, realtors, bankers, industrial- 
ists, state and federal agencies. The time seems 
ripe for the college to provide in Pennsylvania 
an opportunity for the consideration of various 
elements from which a practical program of low- 
cost housing would evolve. Attractive costs are 
essential, taking into consideration materials, 
labor and financing. 

The program has been so arranged that it will 
review the various factors which may bring 
about a reduction of price, to the consumer, of 
the house which is furnished. Among papers 
on the program will be those presented by Mr. 
H. S. Buttenheim, editor, American City, on the 
subject of “Taxation as a Factor in Housing 
for Low Income Groups,” and by Mr. N. H. 
Engle, assistant director, Department of Com- 
merece, Washington, on the “Interrelation of In- 
dustrial Decentralization and Housing.” Arthur 
C. Holden, consulting architect and housing ex- 
pert, New York City, will present “An Analysis 
of the Housing Problem for Low Income 
Groups,’ and Dr. Edith E. Wood, author of 
“Recent Trends in American Housing,” will give 
a paper on the subject of “Cooperative Housing 
for Workers.” 

Other papers will be presented by Ernest M. 
Fisher, director, Division of Economies and Sta- 
tisties, Federal Housing Administration, on “The 
Role of Government in Housing,” and by H. N. 
Peaslee, chief economic analyst in the Housing 
Division, PWA, on “The Economies of Low- 
cost Housing.” Pope Barney, Philadelphia 
architect, will be chairman of one of the sessions. 
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The college is arranging a housing exhibition 
to coincide with the conference. 

Architects, contractors, landscape architects, 
realtors, industrial executives, bankers and mem- 
bers of city planning commissions are cordially 
invited to attend. The department of archi- 
tecture is of the opinion that the conference will 
be successful to the degree that it develops a 
practical point of view for the many small com- 
munities of the commonwealth. This end is 
most likely of achievement if there is a good 
attendance and correspondingly broad discus- 
sion. Detailed programs will be ready by 


April 1. J.B. H. 


A MEMORIAL IN HONOR OF CHARLES 
DE GARMO 


A Group of representative alumni engaged in 
educational work is endeavoring to establish at 
Cornell University a memorial to commemorate 
the distinguished service of the late Professor 
Charles De Garmo, both to Cornell and to Amer- 
ican education. 

A special committee on the De Garmo Me- 
morial headed by Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, 
formerly president of Cornell University and 
subsequently United States ambassador to 
China and Germany, is making an appeal to 
former students, friends and admirers of Dr. 
De Garmo for the necessary funds to establish 
this memorial. Professor Benjamin R. Andrews, 
01, of Columbia University, and Professor 
Riverda H. Jordan, of the Department of Edu- 
cation at Cornell, are vice-chairmen of the com- 
mittee. 

Charles De Garmo and Cornell are linked in- 
separably in the history of American education. 
While the Illinois Normal University and 
Swarthmore College share in this fame, yet Dr. 
De Garmo reached the full measure of his con- 
tribution to education at Cornell University. 
Leaving a distinguished career as a college pres- 
ident, he went to Ithaca in September, 1898, to 
build a department of education. He continued 
to serve this institution until his retirement in 
1914, and after retirement kept in close touch 
with the university, up to the time of his death. 
His last lecture at Cornell was given at the age 
of eighty-three years before a class in adminis- 
tration in the summer of 1932. 

The memorial will take the form of a special 
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book fund to be known as the De Garmo Me- 
morial Book Fund, the income of which will be 
used for the purchase of books in the profes- 
sional field of education. While the appeal for 
the necessary funds to insure such a memorial 
will be limited to those who have studied under 
Professor De Garmo, contributions to the fund 
will be weleomed from those who have an inter- 
est in the work of the department of education 
and in the perpetuation of Dr. De Garmo’s name 
Such contributions 
should be sent to the chairman of the committee 
at 32 Morrill Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
The other members of the committee are: 


in this permanent form. 


Miss Clara S. Apgar, ’05, teacher of Latin in 
the Ithaca (N. Y.) High School; President Frank 
Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College; Professor Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, Ph.D., ’00, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Professor Boyd H. Bode, ’00, of the Ohio 
State University; Principal Elmer E. Bogart, 794, 
of the Morris High School, New York City; Pro- 
fessor Edwin G. Boring, ’08, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, formerly at Cornell in the Department of 
Psychology; Professor Guernsey J. Borst, ’03, of 
Skidmore College; Mary De Garmo Bryan, daugh- 
ter of Dr. De Professor J. E. But- 
terworth, director of the Graduate School of Edu- 
eation at Cornell; Dr. Harold Campbell, superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City; Principal 
Albert L. Colsten, 795, of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Technical High School; Dr. Edgar A. Doll, 712, 
director of research, Vineland, N. J.; Professor 
Austin Edwards, Ph.D., 712, of the University of 
Georgia; Principal Sanford J. Ellsworth, ’93, of 
the Far Rockaway (N. Y.) High School; Pro- 
fessor Herbert H. Foster, ’00, of Beloit College; 
Dr. Henry Gerling, ’99, superintendent of schools 
in St. Louis; Dean John W. Hall, of the University 
of Nevada; Professor Emily Hickman, ’01, of the 
New Jersey College for Women; Dr. A. Ross Hill, 
Ph.D., ’95, president emeritus of the University of 
Missouri and formerly dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at Cornell; Miss Grace Inman, of the Bloom- 
ington (Ill.) High School; Dr. Vaughan Mac- 
Caughey, ’08, of San Francisco, editor of The 
Sierra Educational News; Dean Robert M. Ogden, 
’00, of the College of Arts and Sciences at Cornell; 
Principal Frederick W. Oswald, ’05, of the Eastern 
District High School of Brooklyn; Dr. James E. 
Russell, ’87, formerly dean of Teachers College of 
Columbia University; Dr. William F. Russell, ’10, 
his son, who is now dean of that college; James 
Storer, ’12, secretary of the Board of Education 


Garmo; 


of Buffalo (N. Y.); Principal Alfred A. Tausk, 
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’09, of the Boys’ High School of Brooklyn (N. Y.); 
Dr. Guy M. Whipple, Ph.D., 700, of D. C. Heath 
and Company in Boston, formerly professor of edu- 
cation at Cornell; Professor R. H. Whitbeck, 01, 
of the University of Wisconsin; Dr. George F., 
Zook, Ph.D., 714, of Washington, D. C., director 
of the American Council on Education, and Archie 
M. Palmer, 718, executive secretary of The Cornel- 
lian Council of Cornell University, who is secretary 
of the committee. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF IOWA STATE 
COLLEGE 


Dr. CHARLES EpwIn FRILEY, vice-president, 
and dean of the Division of Industrial Science 
at the Iowa State College, was elected president 
on March 17, to succeed Dr. Raymond M. 
Hughes, who had been president since 1927. 
President Hughes resigned on account of ill 
health, but as president emeritus will continue 
his connection with the college, engaging in per- 
sonnel work with the students. 

Dr. Friley, who has been a member of the 
faculty of the Iowa State College since his ap- 
pointment as dean in 1932, has during the last 
year served also as vice-president. Previously, 
he was dean of the School of Arts and Sciences 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, and earlier registrar of the same institu- 
tion. 

President Friley was born in Ruston, La., in 
1887, was graduated from Sam Houston State 
Teachers College in 1905, received the degree 
of bachelor of science from Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College in 1912, the degree of 
master of arts from Columbia in 1923, and the 
degree of doctor of laws from Simmons Univer- 
sity in 1929. He has been president of the 
Association of Texas Colleges, secretary of the 
Southwest Athietie Council, president of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and a member of the Texas Commission of Ac- 
credited Schools. He was appointed visiting 
professor of education at the University of 
Chicago for the summers of 1930 and 1931. 

Dr. Friley has been highly successful in the 
administration of the Division of Industrial 
Science of Iowa State College. During the four 
years he was dean, the freshman enrolment in 
this division increased from 128 in the fall 
quarter of 1932 to 261 in the corresponding 
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quarter of 1935. In his administration he has 
emphasized the necessity of good teaching as 
well as the value of research. He has been active 
as a member of the Council on Teaching. He 
reorganized the Industrial Science Research 
Program in 1934 and greatly extended its scope. 
The emphasis at the Iowa State College on both 
effective teaching and productive research will 
be continued. 

President Friley is a progressive, but not a 
radical, in his edueational beliefs. He has stated 
that the policies of ex-President Hughes will be 
continued, with primary emphasis on quality 
rather than on quantity, and with increasing 
attention to personal contacts with students. 
During the last few years there has been a 
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tendeney at the college toward a limitation in 
enrolment, indicated by the requirement of a 
certain minimum average for promotion to the 
senior college and by actual limitation, on the 
basis of scholarship, of the number of students 
admitted to the Graduate College and to the 
Division of Veterinary Medicine. It is prob- 
able that this trend will be continued. 
President Friley, in his four years as dean 
of the Division of Industrial Science, through 
his work on various committees and councils, 
and through outstanding public addresses, has 
definitely demonstrated his ability as a leader. 
His appointment has been received with much 


satisfaction by faculty members and students. 
B. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. MERLE MIDDLETOWN ODGERS, dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts for Women at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was elected president 
of Girard College, Philadelphia, on March 30, 
to succeed Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, who has 
held the post since 1910. 


Tue resignation of Dr. Arthur E. 8. Morgan, 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, as 
president of Antioch College was accepted by 
the trustees on March 28. Dr. Morgan sub- 
mitted his resignation three years ago when he 
accepted the Federal post, but the trustees de- 
ferred action. Dean A. D. Henderson, acting 
president, will continue in that capacity until a 
permanent appointment is made. 


Dr. Witu14M ALFRED Eppy, professor of En- 
glish at Dartmouth College, will be installed as 
the fifteenth president of Hobart College on Oc- 
tober 2. Dr. Eddy will succeed President Mur- 
ray Bartlett, whose retirement becomes effective 
on May 31. Delegates will be invited to the in- 
auguration from all colleges of the New En- 
gland and Middle Atlantie States, and from 
other leading colleges and universities through- 
out the country. 


Dr. JAMES H. Grier, a United Presbyterian 
clergyman, formerly a member of the faculty 
of the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, has 
been elected by the trustees of Monmouth Col- 
lege, Illinois, to succeed the Rev. Dr. Thomas 


H. MeMichael, who is retiring after serving as 
president for thirty-three years. Dr. McMichael 
will be made president emeritus and will be 
asked to continue in an advisory capacity. 


APPROVAL by the Board of Education of the 
appointment of Dr. Raymond B. Allen, associate 
dean of the Columbia University Medical School 
and associate director of the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital, to the 
position of dean of the College of Medicine of 
Wayne University, Detroit, has been announced 
by Frank Cody, president of the university 
and superintendent of schools. Dr. William J. 
Stapleton has been appointed associate dean of 
the college. Dr. Stapleton has been serving as 
acting dean since the retirement last spring of 
former Dean W. H. MacCraken. 


Dr. Scorr BucHANAN, professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of Virginia, has resigned 
in order to accept a three-year appointment as 
visiting professor of liberal arts at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The resignation is to become 
effective at the end of the present year. 


Dr. WarrEN H. Cots, assistant professor of 
surgery at Washington University Medical 
School, has been named head of the department 
of surgery at the University of Illinois Medical 
College in Chicago. He will succeed the late 
Dr. Carl Hedblom. 


THE University of Rochester has announced 
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the appointment of Frederick L. Hovde, assis- 
tant professor of chemistry at the University of 
Minnesota, formerly athlete and Rhodes scholar, 
to organize and direct its new scholarship pro- 
gram. Under the plan the university will estab- 
lish 120 scholarships of a maximum yearly grant 
of $500 for exceptional students from all over 
the country. 


Dr. Kart WaALLAce, assistant professor of 
public speaking at the Iowa State College, has 
been appointed assistant professor of English 
at Washington University, St. Louis. Dr. Wal- 
lace will teach courses in public speaking and 
argumentation and will coach debating teams. 


Dr. ArTHUR CoLBY SPRAGUE, assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard University, will 
resign from his position in June to accept a 
professorship in English at Bryn Mawr College. 


NEW appointments at Wellesley College in- 
clude: Pedro Salinas, professor of modern and 
contemporary Spanish literature at the Univer- 
sity of Madrid, visiting professor of Spanish 
on the Mary Whiton Calkins Memorial Founda- 
tion; Mrs. Marjorie Henry Illsley, docteur de 
Yuniversité de Paris, since 1932 head of the 
French department of the Cambridge School, 
previously an instructor at Wellesley, assistant 
professor of French; Margaret Elizabeth Taylor, 
last year instructor in Greek at the college, as- 
sistant professor of Latin. John Watson Mur- 
ray Rothney, of Alberta, Canada, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in education. 


It is reported that four professorships at the 
University of Cologne are to be discontinued 
and their holders “relieved of their official ob- 
ligations,” at the end of September. They are 
Dr. Fritz Karl Mann, professor of economic 
and social science, and three professors of the 
faculty of law: Dr. Ludwig Waldecker, Dr. 
Franz Haymann and Dr. Godehard Ebers. 


FrepvericK H. Bair, formerly superintendent 
of the public schools at Shaker Heights, near 
Cleveland, Ohio, will become superintendent of 
the Bronxville public schools on July 1. Mr. 
Bair will sueceed Willard W. Beatty, who re- 


signed last year to accept the directorship of 
Indian education in the Department of Indian 
Affairs of the U. S. Department of the Interior. 
Mr. Bair is a member of the board of directors 
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of the Progressive Education Association and js 
president of the Alumni Association of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Miss KATHERINE SHIPPEN, a member of the 
faculty of the Brearley School in New York 
City, has been appointed head mistress of Miss 
Fine’s School at Princeton to succeed Mrs. 
Edward M. Earle. Mrs. Earle is resigning after 
serving the school as head mistress for two years. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT FRANK Hankin- 
son, who for a number of years has been in 
charge of the elementary schools of Staten 
Island, having reached the mandatory retire- 
ment age of seventy years, will retire at the end 
of this term. 


Dr. THOMAS PaRRAN, JR., was nominated on 
March 23 by President Roosevelt as Surgeon 
General of the Publie Health Service, to succeed 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, who retired on February 
1. Dr. Parran has been since 1917 an assistant 
surgeon general of the Public Health Service, 
from which post he has been on leave since early 
in 1930, to enable him to fill the position of 
New York State Commissioner of Health. 


Miss Mary Noet ARROWSMITH was recently 
appointed to the staff of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations as 
director of studies in the laboratory division. 
She took up her work on March 15. Miss Ar- 
rowsmith has recently been with the Emergency 
Home Relief work as administrative supervisor 
of a district office. From 1922 to 1926 she was 
executive secretary of the educational division 
of the National Safety Council, introducing 
safety education into publie and normal schools, 
and from 1929 to 1931 organized and supervised 
a group gathering data on the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. in eleven European countries as a 
part of an international survey. 


Dr. CHESTER ARTHUR PHILLIPS, dean of the 
College of Commerce and professor of banking 
and finance at the State University of Iowa, will 
be a guest member at the Summer Session of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Dr. Harry Woopsurn CuHasg, chancellor of 
New York University, has been elected a member 
of the board of trustees of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Dr. Chase is a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
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of the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, and is a trustee of the Phelps Stokes Fund. 


Dr. Cart R. Woopwarb, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Rutgers University since 1928, has been 
appointed secretary to the university. J. Harold 
Johnston, formerly secretary of the Guggenheim 
Foundation and since February 1 secretary of 
the endowment committee of the Rutgers board 
of trustees, has been named assistant to the 
president. 

CHARLES E. Gruss, formerly engineer of New 
Castle County, has been appointed business ad- 
ministrator of the University of Delaware. He 
fills the vacaney caused by the recent death of 
Arthur G. Wilkinson. 


Avpert J. Roperts, for thirty-seven years a 
teacher in the Helena, Montana, high school, and 
for twenty-seven years principal until his retire- 
ment last June, has been elected mayor of 
Helena for the ensuing two years. 


PROFESSOR WALTER PHELPS HAtu, of the de- 
partment of history at Princeton University, has 
been elected chairman of the board of directors 
of the Student-Faculty Association. 


Tue Senatus of the University of Edinburgh 
has voted to confer the doctorate of laws on Dr. 
Edward L. Thorndike, director of the Institute 
of Edueational Research of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


A BANQUET in honor of Dr. Marion Edwards 
Park, president of Bryn Mawr College, was 
given at the annual meeting of the Council of 
the Alumnae on March 22. President Park gave 
an illustrated lecture on the history of Bryn 
Mawr College. 


Dr. NicHotas Murray Burtier, president of 
Columbia University, was the principal speaker 
at a dinner given in his honor on March 27 by 
the Chicago Columbia Alumni Association. His 
topie was “The University and What is Going 
on in the World.” 


Dr. Oris W. CALDWELL, general secretary of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Seience, formerly professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and di- 
rector of the Lineoln School, delivered the prin- 
cipal address on the evening of March 20 at the 
eighty-third annual meeting at Tulane Univer- 
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sity of the New Orleans Academy of Science. 
Dr. Caldwell spoke on “Popular Notions and 
Modern Science.” 

Dr. Davin SHAW Duncan, chaneellor of the 
University of Denver, is this year the Wilderson 
lecturer at the Iliff School of Theology. His 
subject will be “World Affairs.” 


Dr. WitL1AM JOsEPH BOGAN, superintendent 
of schools of Chicago, died on March 24 at the 
age of sixty-six years. Dr. Bogan received an 
elementary and high school education at Macki- 
nace Island, Mich., his birthplace, and for sev- 
eral years taught in grammar and high schools 
in northern Michigan. In 1893 he went to Chi- 
cago and obtained a teaching position at Wash- 
ington Elementary School. He remained there 
until 1900 when he was appointed principal. In 
1905 he was transferred to the Lane Technical 
High School and remained there as principal 
until 1924 when he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools and placed in charge 
of high schools and night schools. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent to succeed William Me- 
Andrew in 1928. 

Dr. Louis Beats FIsHer, since 1911 dean of 
the Ryder Divinity School, affiliated with the 
University of Chicago, previously president of 
Lombard College, Ill., died on March 22. He 
was seventy-nine years of age. 

Dr. MELVIN ALBERT MartTIN, professor of 
psychology and head of the department at New- 
comb College, Tulane University, died on March 
27 in his sixty-fifth year. 

MintLarD F. ANDREWS, who retired as pro- 
fessor and head of the department of education 
at Lincoln University in 1926, died on March 24 
at the age of seventy-eight years. 


THE death is announced of Professor Harry 
Glenn Parkinson, head of the department of 
agricultural education at the Pennsylvania State 
College, who has been serving as acting dean of 
the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
of the University of Puerto Rico, at the age of 
forty-six years. 

OscaR WILLIAM ANTHONY, assistant prin- 
cipal of the DeWitt Clinton High School Annex, 
New York City, who had been associated with 
the school since 1897, died on March 26. He 
was sixty-nine years old. 
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FREE public lectures on “The Relation of Sci- 
ence to Human Welfare” announced by the 
Institute of Public Affairs of the Vanderbilt 
Student Union will be given from April 7 to 10. 
The following lectures are announced in the pre- 
liminary program: “The Changing Picture of 
the Universe,’ by Professor Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan University; “The Responsibilities and 
Limitations of Science Toward Human Affairs,” 
by President J. C. Merriam, the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington; “Economic Effects of 
Paper Manufacture from the Southern Pine,” 
by Dr. Charles H. Herty, director of the Savan- 
nah Pulp and Paper Laboratory, and “Science 
and Common Sense in Modern Physies,” by Dr. 
W. F. G. Swann, director of the Bartol Re- 
search Foundation, Franklin Institute. Follow- 
ing the lecture on April 7, there will be demon- 
strations of the research facilities and equip- 
ment in the Vanderbilt Medical School, and 
following the lecture on April 9 there will be 
demonstrations in the Vanderbilt Engineering 
School and in certain other scientific depart- 
ments of the university. 

Tue third Pennsylvania Conference of Col- 
lege Physics Teachers was held at Wilson Col- 


lege, Chambersburg, Pa., on March 27 and 28. ; 


The conference was held under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Wheeler P. Davey, research professor of 
physics and chemistry at Pennsylvania State 
College. Symposiums on “The Survey Course” 
and on “Aims and Objectives of Physics in an 
Undergraduate Curriculum” were led by Pro- 
fessor Paul McCorkle, of the West Chester State 
Teachers College, and Professor O. F. Smith, 
of Pennsylvania State College. 


THE eighth annual Mid-West Education Con- 
ference met at Washington University on March 
27 and 28. There were programs on Friday 
afternoon on Parent Education, Adult Educa- 
tion, Elementary Education, Secondary Educa- 
tion, English and Speech. In the evening Presi- 
dent W. W. Parker, of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, and president of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association, spoke on “The 
Teacher and the Community” and Dr. Samuel 
Everett, of the University of Illinois, on “The 
School and the Community.” President Ray- 
mond Walters, of the University of Cincinnati, 
who also took part in the program on Satur- 
day morning, made an address at the dinner in 
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the evening on “Higher Education and the 
American Public.” 


A UnitTep Press dispatch reports that the 
Board of Curators of the University of Missouri 
voted on March 28 to deny Negroes the right to 
enter the university. In a meeting attended by 
the full board of nine, a resolution ordering §, 
W. Canada, registrar, to “reject and deny” the 
application of Lloyd L. Gaines, St. Louis 
Negro, was adopted. Several Negroes recently 
have demanded entrance to professional schools 
at the university and Gaines has brought a man- 
damus action to compel acceptance of his appli- 
cation. The board stated that Lincoln Univer- 
sity at Jefferson City is provided by the state 
for the exclusive use of Negroes, and that Negro 
students desiring courses in higher education 
may obtain tuition fees from the state and en- 
roll in schools outside of Missouri. Gaines is a 
graduate of Lincoln University. The state con- 
stitution and the statutes, according to the 
board, provide for separate schools for whites 
and Negroes. 


A spEcIAL cable from San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
to The New York Times dated March 26 states 
that emphasis on the teaching of Spanish in the 
public-school elementary grades and the use of 
it instead of English as the medium of instrue- 
tion have been approved by Dr. William S. 
Gray, of the University of Chicago, who was 
invited by the Department of Education to study 
the program of instruction introduced this year. 
Education Commissioner José Padin is reported 
to have been severely criticized when he an- 
nounced that English would be dropped in the 
elementary grades except as a special subject, 
but used as the medium of instruction in secon- 
dary schools. After several weeks of study Dr. 
Gray found that elementary-grade pupils ex- 
pressed themselves spontaneously in Spanish, 
but with great hesitancy in English. With sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the children in school for 
only three years, it is Dr. Gray’s opinion that 
they will learn more by the use of the vernacular. 


Ir is proposed to establish an Institute of Ex- 
perimental Psychology at the University of 
Oxford and if this is approved to accept from 
an anonymous donor a gift of £10,000 as a con- 
tribution towards its foundation. The name to 
be submitted to the congregation as the first 
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director will be that of Dr. William Brown until 
he ceases to be Wilde reader in mental phi- 
losophy. 


The New York Times reports that the British 
Academy of Arts in Rome has suspended in- 
definitely its operations, sealed its doors and 
placed its equipment and treasures in storage. 
The decision to carry out these steps was re- 
luctantly taken at a special meeting of the gen- 
eral committee under the chairmanship of the 
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British Ambassador, Sir Erie Drummond. In 
view of the financial condition of the institution, 
aggravated by the general conditions prevailing 
in Italy at present, it was realized that there 
was no feasible alternative. The director of the 
academy, Professor Sciortino, the distinguished 
Maltese sculptor, was thanked for his long and 
disinterested services throughout difficult times, 
and it was unanimously decided that he should 
retain the directorship in the hope of a resump- 
tion of the academy’s activities. 


DISCUSSION 


THE PLIGHT OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


THE tragie necessity of a comprehensive and 
permanent youth assistance program is made 
abundantly evident by a preliminary study just 
completed by the American Youth Commission. 

The study, believed to be the most thorough- 
going analysis of youth’s plight attempted 
within recent years, presents the major facts 
regarding youth unemployment and destitution, 
health conditions, curtailed educational oppor- 
tunities, delinquency and inadequate recreation 
facilities. The assembled facts are intended to 
answer the question posed in the title of the 
survey, “What Is the Youth Problem?” 

Homer P. Rainey, director of the commission 
and formerly president of Bucknell University, 
points out in a prefatory note that considerable 
research diffieulty was encountered because of 
the complexity and multiplicity of the factors 
which are responsible for the extensiveness 
and intensiveness of American youth’s plight. 

Speaking of these causation factors he states: 


Some are definite and known; others are subtle 
and elusive. Some are buried deep in the biolog- 
ical nature of individuals; others are purely the 
result of mass life. Some have been maturing for 
hundreds of years; others have grown up with 
recent economic and social conditions. Such an 
inter-play of these and other factors exist that any 
sort of analysis of the problem is difficult. 


The study estimates that 4,700,000 young peo- 
ple between 16 and 24 years of age are “unem- 
ployed, not in school and seeking work” and 
some 300,000 “unemployed, not in school, and 
not seeking work.” Attention is called to the 
fact that some estimates place the number of 


unemployed youth at 5,500,000. Aubrey Wil- 
liams, executive director of the National Youth 
Administration, has put the number of such 
youth at between 5,000,000 and 8,000,000. 

Shortly before the recent transformation of 
the relief program, there were, according to the 
commission’s study, 2,875,000 young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24 on relief. 


Not quite half of these young people are males. 
Urban eases slightly exceed rural cases, the figures 
being 1,710,000 for the former and 1,165,000 for 
the latter. Among these urban young people who 
were on relief, 270,000 had never worked; 343,000 
were unskilled workmen, and 275,000 were semi- 
skilled workmen. Fifty-four thousand were skilled 
artisans, and 197,000 were so-called ‘‘ white-collar’’ 
workers. 

Figures show that 1,140,000 of these just men- 
tioned either had worked at some time or sought 
work, but the remaining 570,000 of the urban resi- 
dents on relief were not working and did not seek 
work. Two-hundred-ninety thousand of them were 
in school; 41,000 were physically disabled, and 
240,000 of them were housewives. In the rural sec- 
tions, where 1,165,000 had ‘‘relief experience,’’ 
670,000 are estimated to have worked or sought 
work; of these, 281,000 were in agriculture, 240,000 
being farm laborers. 


It is noted that when “one has been without a 
job for months, even years, the ambition to 
secure a position gradually subsides” and that 
“social reconstruction is going to be necessary to 
combat the waning ambition and energy of 
youth.” 

Free education for every American youth, the 
great American promise, has remained far from 
realized, according to the commission’s findings. 


— 
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In 1935 “not more than 60 per cent. of the youth 
of normal high school age” were actually in 
school. The 40 per cent. who should be but are 
not in school “constitute not only an employment 
but an edueational problem,” it is the opinion of 
the commission. The necessity of greater edu- 
cational opportunities is further shown in data 
indicating that 85 out of every 100 young people 
“ beyond high-school age do not attend higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 

While every American child “has a right to be 
well-born and a right to develop under clean, 
wholesome, healthful conditions” few actually 
enjoy those rights because, the commission 

— states, of the general inadequacy of disease pre- 
vention measures and lack of proper medical 
attention. 













































































American medicine has made rapid advances in 
recent years, but still literally millions of people 
are without medical care, either because they can’t 
afford it, or are far away from the facilities. 
Despite the development of modern dentistry, thou- 
sands of our young people are never served by any 
dentist. With a nation fairly well supplied with 
hospitals, people by the hundreds die every week 
who might be saved if they could have hospital 
care. ... They say only one dollar in every three 
dollars (expended on health) is spent on preven- 
tion. It has been estimated that forty-two per 
cent. of all deaths were postponable through known 
preventive means. 




































































Between 65 per cent. and 95 per cent. of the 

— school children examined in six selected cities 

“had more or less serious physical defects,” ac- 

cording to a report of the Committee on Medical 
Care cited in the Youth Commission’s study. 


























Of those examined, 33 per cent. had diseased 
tonsils, 34 per cent. had defective vision, and over 
50 per cent. had defective teeth. ... The Life Ex- 




















young men found that over 75 per cent. have some 
sort of health defect. In this connection it should 
be remembered that physical diseases and physical 
handicaps rank among the major causes of de- 
pendency. 



































Special attention is given by the study to the 
mental health conditions of young people. It is 
found that during 1933 the total number of 
mentally ill persons admitted for the first time 

~ to state hospitals alone was 69,368, and of these- 
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~ 8,636, or 12.4 per cent., were between the ages of 
15 and 24. Out of every two thousand young 
people between twenty and twenty-four years of 
age, one was admitted to a state mental hospital 
during the single year 1933, and an unknown ad- 
ditional number in this age group was admitted 
to county, city and private hospitals. 
Attention is also called to the statement that 
“of the 7,000 children born every twenty-four 
hours in the United States, one in every twenty- 
six who reaches maturity is destined to become 
insane.” 
The problem of youthful delinquency is 
viewed as especially distressing because of these 
facts: 


The report of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice for the first nine 
months of this year (1925) discloses that of the 
known arrests 27.4 per cent. of the total were of 
persons under twenty-five years of age, and that 
the largest number arrested at any one age is of 
those at nineteen years. More than half of all 
arrested were twenty-nine years of age or under. 
The report shows further that each yearly age 
eighteen to twenty-four inclusive exceeds any other 
age group. The crimes for which these young 
people were most frequently arrested were robbery, 
burglary, larceny and auto-theft. The compilation 
discloses that there were 44,649 (15.3 per cent.) 
under twenty years of age, 64,832 (22.2 per cent.) 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-four, and 
52,531 (18 per cent.) between twenty-five and 
twenty-nine years of age, for a total of 162,012 or 
55.4 per cent. of all persons reported arrested. 


Some 200,000 juvenile cases are reported 
handled officially by the courts each year, while 
an additional 100,000 cases are treated as “un- 
official.” According to the Children’s Bureau, 
probably 1.2 per cent. of the population of 
juvenile court age are offenders. 


tension Institute in their examinations of 100,000 ~ Harmful environmental influences are placed 


as one of the major causes of youthful delin- 
quency by the American Youth Commission. 
An indicative analysis of 1,000 cases revealed 
that only 13 per cent. of the delinquents had 
“reasonably wholesome” homes and that 93.4 
per cent. reported harmful use of leisure time. 
Seventy-five per cent. had never belonged to 
any “supervised” club and 84 per cent. were 
retarded in school. It is further noted that 
feeble-mindedness, another major cause of 
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juvenile delinquency, is estimated as being from 
five to ten times as great among delinquents as 
among the general population. 

Lack of proper recreation facilities is believed 
by the commission to be not only one of the con- 
tributing causes of youthful delinquency but 
also of despair and mental illness among young 
people. With regard to the necessity of in- 
creased recreation facilities, the commission’s 
survey states: 


The need for extensive further provision for 
recreational activities is shown by the fact that 
even in a field as universally approved as that of 
physical education in the schools, up to 1933 twelve 
states still had no physical education law and only 
thirty-two had actually worked out programs of 
physical education. It is also significant that only 
twenty-one states provided for adequate supervision 
of this program by setting up the office of state 
director of physical education. 

During the depregsion, at a time when the plight 
of the unemployed created unprecedented need for 
leisure-time facilities, state and local budgets for 
this purpose were curtailed rather than expanded. 
The National Reereation Association carefully 
estimated that city recreation budgets for 1933 
were 20 to 25 per cent. smaller than for 1932. In 
this very crucial time at least nine cities in eight 
different states discontinued their public recreation 
services altogether. These retrenchments were 
made in the face of almost universal increases in 
attendance and participation at public playgrounds 
and similar recreation centers. 


“Young man, what now?” That is the ques- 
tion the American Youth Commission is now 
pondering. It is believed that it will make 
recommendations to President Roosevelt on the 
basis of its findings. 

M. B. SCHNAPPER 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HIGHER I. Q. AND LOWER A. Q. 


In ScHoot anp Society for February 29, 
1936, Edward A. Rundquist reports a study of 
high-school seniors in the schools of Minneapolis 
which shows “that there has been an increase in 
the intelligence level of Minneapolis high-school 
seniors between 1929 and 1933.” Also it is 
shown that there is a definite tendency for the 
school marks to show a downward trend. 

His observations have been very interesting 
to the writer because they support a definite 
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impression which he has had for some time. 
While it is impossible to furnish definite figures 
to account for trends shown by the Minneapolis 
study, two probable explanations have occurred 
to the writer: : 

First. In the past employers have been re- 
sponsible for many “high I. Q. boys” leaving 
school. As a case in point, we can sight one of 
the largest banks in Philadelphia. We fre- 
quently in the old days received from the em- 
ployment manager in this bank applications ap- 
proximately as follows: “We wish to employ a 
young man from your school who is not over 15 
years of age and who has completed the ninth 
grade in high school, or better, one who has had 
a year and a half in high school. It is a position 
which offers little at the start, but to an intelli- 
gent boy we believe that it offers a good future, 
and we will be glad to train him for that future.” 
This is but a veiled way of saying that they 
wanted a boy who was bright enough to be at 
least a year accelerated in his school history, and 
this applied only to boys of high I. Q. This bank 
was not alone in its bid for the brightest boys 
in our school, and many of them, coming from 
homes which valued education but little, suc- 
cumbed to such temptations. Over a period of 
at least ten years a consistent effort was made 
in our school to counterbalance the effect of this 
lure for our best boys, and too often we failed, 
even though we contacted both home and em- 
ployer in our efforts. Such boys must now 
remain in school, and their grade in school at 16 
years is high enough for them to feel that the 
high-school diploma is a sufficiently desirable 
objective to justify their remaining in school 
beyond the compulsory age. 

A second explanation of remaining in school 
by able boys, and at the same time producing a 
lower grade of school work than their high 
intellectual capacity would presuppose, has like- 
wise developed from our counseling experience. 

The maladjusted boy in high school is more 
often than not a boy of high intellectual capacity, 
or the son of parents of high intellectual ca- 
pacity. His dropping out of school in the past 
has been due to an emotional maladjustment 
(either his own or his parents’) and this mal- 
adjustment is something which is much less fre- 
quent among the duller boys of the school. 

The factors which in the past have led to 
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truancy, insubordination, failure to perform 
school tasks, running away from home and other 
forms of “negative” conduct are still impinging 
upon the lives of our boys, but boys so affected 
come to realize that they must remain in school. 
Although they do so their school performance 
is often at a low level. This in turn serves to 
reduce materially the general level of the work 
of the whole group. 

Perhaps this is the time to express a strong 
conviction: It is probable that we will never be 
able by statistical methods to explain all the 
results of studies such as that of Mr. Rundquist, 
however valuable such methods are. In business 
and in school it has been repeatedly stated that 
emotional adjustment is a factor of prime im- 
portance in determining success of one’s efforts. 





SELF-GOVERNMENT IN A CORREC- 
TIONAL SCHOOL 

SELF-GOVERNMENT in a correctional school 
must inevitably assume a somewhat different 
form from self-government as it exists in the 
average school or college. In the correctional 
school, policy-making as well as authority and 
control must obviously rest with those who 
administer the program of the school, and self- 
government must therefore be so planned as to 
make allowance for this without at the same time 
making it too apparent. This does not mean 
that suggestions from the group within the school 
are not welcomed, or that they may not influence 
policy-making, but rather that it is understood 
by all concerned that policy-making and author- 
ity are the prerogatives of the administrators 
and not the functions of those who participate 
in self-government. 

Experience with self-government extends over 
sixteen years at Long Lane Farm, a state school 
for delinquent girls in Connecticut, and has 
proved to be a most important factor in charac- 
ter training. Here the program is adapted to 
the cottage plan on which the school is built. 
Each of the nine cottages, with the exception of 
that in which the youngest girls live, is consid- 
ered a unit in the self-government program. 
The youngest girls do not participate in self- 
government as it is set up in the other cottages, 
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If it were possible to study adequately individual 
records in the Minneapolis schools, one would 
unquestionably be able to find a much larger 
proportion of maladjusted and highly intellee- 
tual boys remaining in school than was true in 
1929, when the present economic condition did 
not prevail. At that time the ranks of the mal- 
adjusted in school went out to swell the ranks 
of the maladjusted in business. 

If we are awake to this situation now prevail- 
ing, it offers us a distinct challenge that we study 
more carefully the personality needs of our stu- 
dents and that we should find more effective ways 
of meeting them. 


CHARLES W. PALMER 
NortTHEAST HIGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


but are handled in a more direct manner by the 
house mother in consultation with the adminis- 
trative office. 

Each cottage elects three or four representa- 
tives, known as council girls, the number being 
determined by the size of the cottage group. 
These girls must, of course, be citizens in good 
standing at the time of their election. They are 
known as: president, vice-president, secretary 
and inspector, respectively. In addition to the 
council girls there are in each cottage two 
assistant council girls, also elected by the citi- 
zens. The president acts as general assistant 
to the house mother in the cottage and presides 
at the weekly council meetings, which will be 
described later. The vice-president, elected in 
cottages where there are four council girls, is 
considered as next in rank to the president and 
presides at council meetings in the absence of 
the president. The secretary has as her chief 
responsibility the recording of the minutes at 
council meetings. These notes are kept in a 
notebook and submitted to the office of ad- 
ministration at regular intervals for inspection. 
In cottages where there is no vice-president, 
the secretary presides at council meetings in 
the absence of the president. The inspector, as 
the name implies, is responsible for helping the 
house mother in the inspection of the house, 
especially the girls’ rooms. In cases where the 
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secretary is called upon to preside in a council 
meeting, the inspector is asked to act as secre- 
tary for the meeting. All council girls, as well 
as assistant council girls, act as assistants to the 
house mother in carrying responsibility for the 
conduet and general spirit in the home. Coun- 
cil girls wear an armband in the colors of their 
home, as a distinguishing mark. 

It has been the custom at Long Lane Farm 
to encourage frequent meetings of the council 
girls with the house mothers of their respective 
cottages. One of the chief purposes of such 
meetings is to diseuss questions which are to 
come before the regular weekly council meet- 
ings. In addition, house meetings of all girls 
living in a cottage are called from time to time, 
at the diseretion of the house mother, and are 
felt to be an aid in maintaining group morale. 
Here, many questions of minor importance are 
discussed and settled, thus leaving the more 
serious and important matters to be brought 
before the council meetings. 

The weekly council meeting held in each cot- 
tage is the main channel through which the self- 
government program at Long Lane Farm func- 
tions. These meetings are conducted by the 
president, assisted by the other council girls, as 
indicated above, and are attended by all the 
citizens in the cottage, the house mother and the 
housekeeper, and by any other staff members 
who may wish to come. The superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, or self-government di- 
rector is always present to act as referee and 
guide as well as to participate in the discussion. 

The procedure in a council meeting is as fol- 
lows: The meeting is called to order by the 
president. The secretary is asked to give the 
names of girls who have been careless during 
the week in the matter of breaking dishes or 
other equipment, wasting food or supplies of 
any kind or leaving pins in clothes sent to the 
laundry. The girls whose names have been read, 
each in turn, give a brief explanation of their 
case and the council then decides what should 
be done in the way of a reminder of their lack 
of responsibility. This may take the form of 
losing some privilege, doing extra work com- 
mensurate with the cost of the article broken or 
wasted, or going to bed immediately after sup- 
per for repeated carelessness. Training in 
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responsibility for the care of materials and 
property belonging to others is considered essen- 
tial as preparation for parole. 

After the secretary’s report has been given, 
the president then calls upon the citizens who 
have been reported for misconduct during the 
past week. Each in turn is asked to state her 
case. Discussion follows, led by the president, 
in which citizens and staff members alike partici- 
pate. The final decision concerning discipline 
to be given is thus a joint decision. In rare 
cases where council members are unable to arrive 
at a decision in any matter, the superintendent 
may be appealed to for a final settlement. The 
superintendent also reserves the right to settle a 
serious case at any time without calling a council 
meeting, thus keeping the final authority in her 
own hands. 

Discipline at Long Lane Farm is regarded as 
correction rather than as punishment and is 
based primarily upon the loss of privileges. A 
girl with a minor offense, for example, such as 
lending or borrowing a piece of jewelry without 
permission, may be deprived of the privilege of 
wearing any jewelry for the period of a week 
or more. Or if she has been guilty of loitering 
en route to a club meeting, she is apt to lose 
the privilege of going alone and will be assigned 
an escort for the next club meeting or two, to 
see that she gets there on time. If the offense 
is very serious, such as extreme rudeness or 
defiance, she will in all probability lose her citi- 
zenship and all privileges attached thereto, for a 
period of three weeks or more, dependent upon 
her attitude and behavior. The privilege of at- 
tending the weekly movies is taken away from 
any girl who brings a serious report to council. 
This is decided when her case is under discussion 
in the council meeting. 

Following the discussion of specific cases, the 
secretary calls upon the citizens to score the 
meeting. There are ten items on which the 
meeting is rated. These items are weighed as 
follows: 


TE OI aiisncinsmnnitnrincinininicneninetcmnin a 
Number of breakages ...... ae ae 
Spirit of girls reported cece 15 
Participation of girls in meeting .................... 10 
General spirit im home 00. ncccccccncnnnn 15 
Responsibility ................. Piette Sook ae 











Attitude toward council girls and correc- 


ot Efe anne ee eae ee RTOS oe eure 10 
Promptness and APPeAaTANCe .......-ccreccneenceenenne 10 
General impression of Meeting 0.00 45 


The last item, it should be noted, is scored by 
the administrative officer present as it represents 
her impression of the meeting. The scoring 
provides opportunity for further discussion of 
matters affecting the life of the group, and often 
brings out points that might otherwise be over- 
looked. There is usually considerable interest 
in the final score, and great pride is taken when 
this is high. It is felt that this weekly check-up 
of the whole group is valuable in helping to 
correct whatever minor difficulties may have 
developed on the part of the group as a whole, 
as well as an opportunity for commending 
satisfactory behavior. 

Throughout the entire council meeting, a con- 
scious effort is made so to guide the discussion 
as to secure in the eyes of the girls themselves a 
real evaluation of conduct in its various phases, 
with particular emphasis upon the fair treat- 
ment of misconduct, so that whatever correction 
or punishment is to be meted out may bear a 
proper relation to the offense committed. It is 
interesting to observe that the force of public 
opinion as revealed in the attitude of the group 
is often an important aid to correction and far 
more potent than action taken by staff members 
alone. 

An interesting phase of the self-government 
program at Long Lane Farm is to be found in 
the treatment of girls newly admitted to the 
school. These girls are put on probation for 
three months, during which period they wear a 
gray uniform (incidentally, this is the only uni- 
form worn at the school) and a green button to 
designate them as probationers. Probationers 
are regarded as potential citizens and are re- 
quired to attend a weekly class conducted by the 
self-government director. Discussion centers 
around the ideals and standards of the school 
and the girls are given an introduction to the 
general plan of the school, including academic 
and vocational training offered. But, most im- 
portant of all, this class serves to give an under- 
Standing and appreciation of the self-govern- 
ment program of the school as a preparation 
for future citizenship. 
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During the probation period a definite effort 
is made to become acquainted with the indj- 
vidual girl and to study her needs in the light 
of any history which may have come in with 
her, in addition to the findings of the physica] 
and mental examinations given by the school, 
This is done in order to establish a friendly rap- 
port with the girl and to assist her to make as 
satisfactory an adjustment as possible. Girls 
on probation are not brought to council for any 
misconduct but are handled directly by the house 
mother in consultation with the administrative 
office. 

At the end of the probation period, the pro- 
bationers are recommended for citizenship by 
the council of the home in which they live. At 
this meeting all citizens are given an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves concerning the 
qualifications of the probationer for citizenship 
and to question her as they may see fit. If she 
is voted a citizen at this time, she is required to 
take the following pledge, which must be signed 
by her and witnessed in the presence of the 
council group: 


I pledge my loyalty to the United States of 
America and to Long Lane Farm. On my honor 
I will try to be worthy of the special privileges 
given me; to report anything which might cause 
us to lose those privileges, and to do everything in 
my power to uphold the ideals for which Self- 
Government at Long Lane Farm stands. 

Signed 
Witnessed 
Date ... 











From time to time, the superintendent ap- 
points a “self-government day,” which has 
proved to be another very interesting aspect of 
self-government at Long Lane Farm. As the 
name implies, self-government is the order of 
the day and the entire program of work and 
play is directed by the girls, with the staff mem- 
bers serving as onlookers. Naturally, it is an 
occasion in which the girls take much interest 
and satisfaction, and it is a fine demonstration 
of their ability to carry responsibility for work 
and for each other. 

Self-government, as it exists at Long Lane 
Farm, is aimed at the development of the indi- 
vidual girl through character training and train- 
ing in self-expression, rather than as an aid to 














administering the school. With this in mind, 
the self-government director spends much time 
in individual work with the girls, guiding them 
in the solution of their behavior problems and, 
in some cases, helping to prepare a girl for the 
council meeting, especially if she is highly emo- 
tional. Much stress is laid upon self-control 
and a good attitude toward one’s report in the 
council meeting, and credit is always given to 
the girl who readily admits her mistake and who 
takes her correction in a good spirit. The plan 
as developed at Long Lane Farm engages the 
interest and support of the majority of the girls, 
and it is not unusual to hear a girl newly admit- 
ted to the school express her surprise and 
pleasure at finding such a program when she 
had expected to find only coercion and punish- 
ment directed by those in authority. In this 
way self-government acts as a factor in making 
for a satisfying adjustment to life within the 
school. Moreover, the girls quickly accept the 
fact that the final control of all school affairs 
rests in the hands of the superintendent and of 
the administrative staff; and they not only do 
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not question this authority, but seem glad of the 
security which it affords them. 

Those who are responsible for the self-govern- 
ment program at Long Lane Farm are enthu- 
siastie over the possibilities which such a plan 
offers, both for training the individual within 
the school and as a preparation for life when 
she leaves the school and again takes her place 
in the community. With this in view, the entire 
self-government program at Long Lane Farm is 
aimed at training the individual girl in self- 
expression and in habits of self-control, so that 
she may be enabled to carry over what she has 
learned into the life of the community. Just 
as she learns to adjust her individual problems 
and privileges to the group of which she is an 
integral part at the school, so it is hoped she will 
learn to consider herself in her relation to others 
in the larger community which she enters upon 
parole. 

Saran E. D. Sturges, 
Self-Government Director 
Lone LANE FARM 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE PRINCETON TRAVESTY ON 
BONUS HUNTERS! 

From Maine to California the country has 
laughed this month—or else growled—over the 
sudden clamor of thousands of college students 
and other audacious young Americans for the 
immediate payment of a government bonus to 
them as veterans of future wars of the United 
States. 

With perfectly straight, ingenuous faces the 
future veterans say in their manifesto: 


Whereas it is inevitable that this country will be 
engaged in war within the next thirty years, and 
whereas it is by all accounts likely that every man 
of military age will have a part in this war, we 
therefore demand that the government make known 
its intention to pay an adjusted service compen- 
sation, sometimes called a bonus, of $1,000 to every 
male citizen between the ages of 18 and 36, said 
bonus to be payable the first of June, 1965. 

Furthermore, we believe a study of history 
demonstrates that it is customary to pay all bonuses 


1 From an article by L. H. Robbins in The New 
York Times for March 29, 1936. 


before they are due. Therefore we demand immedi- 
ate cash payment, plus 3 per cent. interest com- 
pounded annually and retroactively from the first 
of June, 1965, to the first of June, 1935. It is but 
common right that this bonus be paid now, for 
many will be killed and wounded in the next war, 
and hence they, the most deserving, will not other- 
wise get the full benefit of their country’s grati- 
tude. 


The document runs much longer, but that bit 
of it gives the general idea. 

Less than a month age the whimsical young 
thought flashed into the world from somewhere 
in outer space, though decidedly not from Mars. 
It arrived on earth at a Princeton supper table, 
where a few upper class men who major in the 
science of government were discussing the pas- 
sage of the latest soldier-bonus bill in Congress 
and the growing power of pressure groups at 
the national eapital. 

A thoughtful young senior at the table, Lewis 
J. Gorin, Jr., of Louisville, Ky., was moved to 
remark, in effect: “As veterans of the next war, 
why shouldn’t we have a pressure group and 
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get a bonus for ourselves?” Instantly the Vet- 
erans of Future Wars came into being with a 
smiling membership of six or eight. 

That might have been the last of it if a hint 
of the existence of such an organization had not 
reached a New York editor in an argumentative 
letter from a thoughtful young junior, Robert 
G. Barnes, of Philadelphia. Back went a re- 
quest for further information about these vet- 
erans to be. Mr. Barnes cheerfully responded, 
and thus the thing got into print. 

Within ten days campuses from coast to coast 
swelled the hubbub. Some 120 college posts of 
the Veterans of Future Wars sprang up, and 
several posts outside the colleges, with a paid 
membership said to exceed 6,000. At last re- 
ports applications for post charters and indi- 
vidual memberships were still congesting the 
Princeton postoffice. 

Daily for a week hundreds of columns of 
newsprint told of the progress of the new “pres- 
sure group.” 

At the seat of the disturbance the manifesto 
was printed as news in The Daily Princetoman. 
A rousing mass meeting filled Alexander Hall, 
addressed by Donald A. Hobart, head of the 
American Veterans Association, which opposed 
the soldier bonus. When young National Com- 
mander Gorin, of the Future Veterans, appeared 
on the platform, the audience rose shouting and 
gave him the salute of the new order—right arm 
held out, palm up, expectant. 

One fifth of the Princeton student body en- 
listed in a day and the four fifths who did not 
join up cheered anyway. Signs, “Demand the 
Bonus,” blossomed on bulletin boards. Letter- 
heads were printed. Incorporation papers were 
filed at Trenton. A campaign button was 


adopted. There was talk of a bonus march on 
Washington. 


Students at women’s colleges formed an auxil- 
iary. The title the veterans first gave them, 
“Future Gold Star Mothers,” quickly 
dropped as being misunderstandable, and the 
women constitute the “Homefire 
Division.” 

Other collateral organizations rallied round. 
Students of the City College of New York ealled 
upon the government to train them to become 
writers of atrocity stories. At Rutgers arose 
the Association of Future War Propagandists; 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic, the profiteers of Fu- 
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ture Wars, vociferous for fat contracts without 
delay. 

The public reaction was not entirely joyous, 
Before many hours the leaders had heard from 
various American Legion posts and from Na- 
tional Commander James E. Van Zandt of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. A radio debate with 
Mr. Van Zandt over a nation-wide hookup is in 
prospect. 

The wires sizzled, the mails smoked with 
charges that the future veterans were “yellow 
monkeys” and “idle sons of rich men,” also 
pacifists, Communists, publie enemies, scoffers 
at heroes, and what not. The Red-baiters of 
the land were sure that a great crimson glare 
could be discerned in the sky just above Prince- 
ton’s venerated Revolutionary cannon. 

In brief, the future veterans found that they 
had a bear by the tail. Late last week they 
were still holding on, a little dazed by what 
they had started, but still grinning. In their 
half-furnished headquarters in Nassau Street, 
just off the campus, they were very, very busy. 

The college authorities look on with quiet 
interest. They were consulted in advance by 
the ring-leaders and saw no reason to say no. 
Their only stipulation was, “Don’t involve the 
university.” That is why the national head- 
quarters is off the campus. 

Conservative members of the faculty join with 
the liberals in applauding the movement. At 
the office of President Dodds it is learned that 
the university takes the affair calmly and is in 
no way embarrassed by anything that has hap- 
pened thus far. 

Dr. Christian Gauss, dean of the college, is 
one of the many men on the campus who be- 
lieve that the phenomenon may turn out to be 
more than a mere nine-days wonder; that it 
may have wide consequences which no one at 
this early day can foresee, and that it demon- 
strates the determination of youth to rebuild 
the disordered world of their fathers a little 
nearer to sanity. 

Dr. Henry Reining of the Department of 
Politics summed up the general opinion at 
Princeton when he said: “The future veterans 
the country over have given a sufficient answer 
to those who accuse college students of being 
too little concerned with the realities of life. 
Here we see them participating actively, intelli- 
gently and effectively in a vital national matter.” 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


A GREAT CONVENTION 

ComMONLY called the best meeting the De- 
partment of Superintendence ever had, the St. 
Louis convocation will long remain a satisfying 
recollection. Our last printing was too early to 
report the event. This one is too late for news. 
The department’s secretary can be counted on 
for speedy issue of complete archives. But the 
overtones, the episodes, the unexpected whiffs 
of novelty in the sober atmosphere were happy 
surprises to get and are pleasant to record. 


WINSHIP AND MAXWELL 


A genius for apprehending and preserving 
these things was in Albert Edward Winship of 
revered memory. Hardly had the schoolmasters 
reached home before there came his Journal of 
Education with page after page of crisp para- 
graphs putting into high light hundreds of 
pleasant pictures of persons and performances. 
Winship saw and heard everything and made 
the best of it. There were those who said with 
more or less of a sniffy superiority, “Winship 
praises everybody.” The great Maxwell, in the 
vood old bieyele days, whenever we had to stop 
to inflate a tire and he was puffing at the air 
pump, used with delighted contempt to say, 
“this is the Winship.” Somebody told Albert 
Edward, who thereafter printed many more 
twinkling praises of Maxwell than ever. My 
occupation required me to be much with Max- 
well. I can remember hearing him praise two 
men who were university presidents and laud 
one woman head of a teacher-training school. 
The persons I have heard him scorch with scorn 
are in multitude as the used ears in Los Angeles. 
| heard in St. Louis many speak of Winship and 
with affeetion, none mentioning Maxwell, albeit 
he was always on the department program. 
This ought not to be said unless some assistive 
philosophy comes out of it. There does. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF IT 


Winship once said he never met any one who 
didn’t have some good points. If you praise 





these you are watering and warming the kind 
of plants this world needs for the increase of its 
beauty and its gift of happiness. Now that such 
careful scientists as Lois Meek, Edward Thorn- 
dike, Walter Cannon and the Mayos have statis- 
tically established praise as a creator and libera- 
tor of good energy there is ample reason for 
taking Winship as a pattern. 


SHANKLAND AND ALLAN 

Two convention worthies who made no 
speeches and asked no seats on the rostrum are 
Sherwood Shankland, executive secretary, and 
H. A. Allan, director of the business division 
of the National Education Association. Like 
most school men, I have a weakness for wanting 
to be alluded to as “an able business executive.” 
I have lingered around the offices of these two 
good boys at every convention for years. They 
exemplify, each in his own person, a balance 
between education and business. The business 
of these conventions is education. Shankland 
and Allan were taken from public schools and 
happily consider education the mistress and 
business the handmaid. This idea, if you have 
any contact with the staffs of the two divisions, 
you will see permeates them both. Shankland 
is responsible for the carrying out of the pro- 
gram of speeches. The successive presidents set 
the themes and choose the participants. On 
Shankland devolves the duty of correspondence 
with this multitude of none-too-prompt con- 
tributors. He must be sure their names and 
positions are spelled right. He must soothe 
participants for omission of their alphabetical 
degrees. A study of the convention booklet is 
an education in the use of type, classification, 
marginal announcement of dates, tabulated time- 
card, map of locations and index of partici- 
pants. This year’s book is enhanced by por- 
traits and biographies of Henry Barnard and 
William Torrey Harris. The secretary ought to 
enjoy the flattery that lies in the fact that every 
well-managed state educational meeting un- 
blushingly plagiarizes his book. He collects 
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these imitations and when he finds a bright new 
idea he returns the compliment by cheerful 
copying. I wish I had saved my convention 
programs these many years. They would be not 
only a history of educational thought but an 
example of the progress of the art of saving the 
time and bewilderment of attendants on conven- 
tions. The annual volume condenses these 


announcements. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Allan’s suecess at St. Louis was brilliant. 
The allotment of space and location to the pro- 
viders of materials used in education is his 
responsibility. He, too, is an educator. In his 
firm and quiet way, Allan teaches the purveyors, 
the schoo] commissariat, what the schoolmasters 
ought and want to see. Allanopolis is a color- 
ful city of planned streets and plazas with 
every store and mart numbered. There are ordi- 
nances of this municipality that prohibit offence 
to your eye and to your sense of order. It is a 
wonder town. My land! What would life be 
if every town were inhabited by cheery and gen- 
erous neighbors like these. A man pushes a 


bunch of delicious velvety black and colored 
pencils into my hand; a girl gives me a luscious 


rubber eraser; Cy. Knouf loads me with bright 
crayons; Nystrom hands me a nifty desk knife; 
Woods gives me a fountain pen; a man presents 
me with a tube of paste, saying, “stick around 
and you'll get more.” I wander back to the 
Eagle booth and then to the Fabers’. I put on 
a wistful look; out come more pencils and rub- 
bers. Kennedy tells me I look like his father— 
poor man—and [ now have writing tools to last 
until I go to join dear old Dad Kennedy in the 
Great Beyond. 


TOOLMAKERS FOR EDUCATION 
Allan is respected and beloved by the exhib- 
There are 222 organizations participat- 
ing in this display. A hundred and fifty of 
them belong to the Associated Exhibitors of the 
National Education Association. They have a 
code of ethics with a ereed that education is 
service. They pledge themselves to contribute 
a just share of devotion to this cause. Their 
St. Louis banquet entertained 1,100 members 
and guests and conferred on Lorado Taft the 
annual service award because “he has opened the 
door of the temple of art to America and wel- 


itors. 
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comed even the children in.” A speaker told 
these hospitable people that they furnish the 
tools without which the brains of education 
would only flicker in a vacuum. I noticed that 
Paul Crabtree, the president, put Allan at the 
honor table and made him stand up to receive 
the hearty acclaim of the multitude. I was told 
by a prominent member that Allan has steadily 
and quietly persuaded the association to keep 
prominent the fact that education is a primary 
aim of their union. 


THE PUBLICITY MAN 

Everybody is fond of Belmont Farley, who 
directs the convention press service. This lad 
goes to the headquarters first and leaves last. 
I always learn a lot by sitting in his office and 
watching him. He submits with more grace to 
interruptions than is the case of any other per- 
son known to me. Newspaper reporters are 
curiously averse to having copy pushed at them. 
They all seemed to come to Farley asking for 
it. He had it ready in complete form and con- 
densed. The cheery gray-haired woman typist 
on the Jefferson mezzanine, not knowing that 
I, too, have been called an “educator,” told me, 
“these school speakers are awfully long-winded. 
They take eighty and ninety pages to say their 
say.” 

“Tsn’t it interesting to type?” I asked. 

“Tt’s sair drumlie,” she answered. 

Pity poor Farley. It all has to go through 
his mind, yet he’s no drumlie. 

None of the debates were drumlie. There 
were 76 of them. This is a happy solution of 
the problem of wide participation of the mem- 
bership. It is popular, democratic, varied and 
interesting. My recollection is that Indianapo- 
lis Stetson pushed it to the front; Houston 
Oberholtzer and Providence Stoddard saw its 
success and continued it. Shankland, no doubt, 
will gently remind Denver Threlkeld that we'd 
like it continued. 


WORD-WEARINESS 

Convention fatigue is a menace that every 
chairman of any section next year ought to be 
warned against when the program is forming. 
He should know that there’ll be a time when 
sitting still any longer is unfair to the following 
speaker. To stretch is good but rarely vigorous. 
Merely to stand up, doing nothing, is rather 
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silly. Will Earhart has found singing a great 
refreshment after long listening. Consider a 
wood song leader as essential as a reading-stand. 
Engage him beforehand and be sure he’s present 
when your program starts. 

Fort Wayne Merle Abbett’s debate was on 
the mitigation of school boards. At its close the 
speaker who was to follow tried the Earhart 
remedy. He proposed that to the tune of “How 
Dry I Am” the congregation should rise and 
sing: 

“My Board is bored and so am I; 
I’d like to kiss my board good-bye.” 

This was a ribald and pernicious suggestion, 
but the audience, all men, except one cheery 
schoolmistress, stood up and entuned exuber- 
antly. There were clear tenors, mellifluous 
baritones, sonorous basses. For any Chicago 
schoo] man they seemed a heavenly choir. They 
were so well pleased with themselves that they 
had to be stopped. For the rest of the week an 
exhibitor of a projection machine in the con- 
cress of school supplies continued to throw upon 
his screen the sad truth, “My board is bored” 
and the futile wish for kisses. 

Seasoned conventioners are saying that no 
city ever did better by us than St. Louis. The 
board of edueation; the bearded Gerling, super- 
intendent; the school staff were magnificent. 
All the newspapers covered the proceedings ex- 
tensively, seriously, interestingly and with edi- 
torial compliment. 

The news magazine, Time, marred a record of 
treating education as a respectable news theme. 
It led off with a tale that because the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence had requested Audito- 
rium Manager Darst to sell only soft drinks he 
added two extra bartenders and preened himself 
because the school folks consumed more liquor 
than the American Legion did at their conven- 
tion. Here is a ease for statistical research. 
Superintendents are said to have written Time 
before this in protest against its liquor adver- 
tisements, 

I wrote to the discerning Darst, the dynamic 
director. Promptly came his statistical answer 
showing the econcessionaire’s convention receipts 
for food and drink. Five per cent. was for beer 
and liquor. This restaurant was open to every 
one who happened to be in St. Louis. The 
concessionaire’s contract prevented the manager 
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from interfering. Mr. Darst regrets that “the 
news report was so badly handled for the super- 
intendents’ convention was the best we ever 
had.” 

The city fulfilled its promise to care for its 
guests. Meeting places and hotels were conve- 
nient. Regret it if you wish, but food cuts a 
large figure in an affair like this. It is more 
than good in St. Louis and its price is not lux- 
urious. I met a principal who had planned a 
new adventure for each meal but had resolved 
to go no further than a Locust Street cafeteria, 
The Hulling, whither he took me. A portion of 
apple pie gets into your mouth and, gusto, it 
melts away. Only Milton Potter’s city, Mil- 
waukee, can match this. Tell me, you student 
of civilization, why dining cars, why costly 
hotels in these United States, insult the Ameri- 
can invention by labelling “pie” their uncooked 
slices of apple between two characterless layers 
of disappointment. The St. Louis eatatoriums 
are served by youthful misses who smile more 
naturally than girls of their age in any other 
city I have seen. You are taken back to happy 
high-school days. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PULLMANS 

Thursday afternoon and evening filled the 
one big railroad station with homing schoolmas- 
ters. Trains for Denver, the Twin Cities, 
Chieago, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Florida, Mobile, New Orleans, 
Texas, the West Coast, carry huge glass medal- 
lions lit from the inner and shouting in colored 
letters their pet names, “Blue Bonnet,” “Spirit 
of St. Louis,” “American,” and so on. The 
names on Pullman cars are always interesting. 
You can use them as an intelligence test. I can 
score on “Thomas Benton” and “Clara Morris,” 
but “McKain” stumps me. Also I have never 
seen a “Horace Mann,” a “Henry Barnard” or 
a “Mark Hopkins.” There are 1,081,481 of us 
school teachers in the United States. Every 
President of the Union since Lincoln has 
stressed the importance of our service. Dear 
Pullman Company, how would you like to ex- 
tend your teaching of biography by adding to 
your list John Dewey, Ellwood Cubberley, 
Payson Smith, Mary Lyon, Catherine Beecher, 
William T. Harris, John Studebaker, Nathan 
Hale, Wm. Maxwell and Albert Edward Win- 
ship? I was lured by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
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road’s announcement that it would run a George 
Strayer car to the convention. The advertised 
godfather wasn’t aboard. 


A WORKER’S BENEDICTION 


After the whole profession had departed ex- 
cept Shankland, Allan, Farley and me, the 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Politics for the Present. To present a picture 
of our government and its activities as fune- 
tioning in this unsettled present is the task Pro- 
fessor Crawford, of the School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs at the University of Syracuse, 
The author 
chooses to present a man and his wife under- 
taking to learn how our government is organized 
and what it is doing. We are told what our 
office-holders used to do and what they are now 
doing differently. State governments, local, 
municipal, national elections, the party system, 
finance, society, security, crime, education and 
international problems are covered in narrative 


works out in a crisp volume.! 


and conversation. 

Social Studies Once More. Part XI of the 
report of the Commission on Social Studies is 
composed by Professor Tryon? of the department 
of history, University of Chicago. The present 
work deals directly with national experience in 
organizing social science for school purposes. 
That experience largely determines the habits 
of teachers in this field. The editor notes that 
any changes must rest upon past practice as a 
This suggests the hope that later volumes 
will endeavor to break us away from these old 
There are interesting accounts of the 
controversies over how the social studies should 
be grouped and taught. In 1915 a National 
Education Association committee pushed a revo- 
lutionary idea into the program by calling for 
Problems of American Democracy. Various 
good outlines and bright prophecies in manuals 
have followed. A New York City committee in 


base. 


methods. 


1Finla Golff Crawford, ‘‘Our Government To- 
day.’’ Henry Holt and Company, New York, N. Y. 


354 pp. 96 cents. 

2 Rolla M. Tryon, ‘‘ The Social Sciences as School 
Subjects.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 541 pp. 
$3.00. 
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young woman who sits at the information desk 
in the Jefferson Hotel remarked, “The best con- 
vention we ever had here, such pleasant people 
to serve, so cheerful and appreciative.” I began 
teaching fifty-three years ago ashamed to he 
known as one of the guild. This convention 
confirms my later pride at belonging. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


1909 outlined an important course. “The Com- 
mittee in concluding its report spoke optimisti- 
cally of the outlook for instruction in municipal 
civics. ‘The situation at present is full of en- 
couragement, and we may look forward confi- 
dently to a time not far distant when instruction 
in municipal civics will be firmly established as 
an important feature of all progressive school 
courses.’”” Where is it? 

Those of us who are impatient with the slow 
movement of American education to attack the 
current evils of community, state and national 
government, read with regret the various reso- 
lutions of Regents’, commissions’, superinten- 
dents’ organizations and principals’ associations 
which ended in print with nothing of moment 
happening thereafter. 

No superintendent or high-school principal 
can properly escape the duty of a study of this 
detailed survey of events in social science, of the 
philosophies, history, teaching, politics, econom- 
ies and sociology, promising much, lagging dis- 
appointedly. 

HISTORY 


Cooperative History Course. Seven teachers, 
constituting a committee of the New England 
History Teachers Association, have prepared an 
outline for high-school instruction in American 
history and problems of democracy.’ The pre- 
vailing spirit of the outline is political, inducing 
a realization that we need a better type of citi- 
zenship, and that “the American people probably 
look to the publie school to provide a more 
enlightened public opinion than at present ex- 
ists.” The course offered is flexible so as to 
meet the varying needs of many schools and 


3 Blanche A. Cheney, Chairman, ‘‘A Syllabus in 
American History and Problems of American 
Democracy.’’ D. C, Heath and Company, Boston. 
213 pp. $1.00. 
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many types of students. It is concerned with 
the meaning and value of history, with reasons 
for changing school instruction so as to develop 
understanding and allegiance to democratic 
ideals. As usual with current high-school texts, 
the greatest importance is placed upon those 
features of government and policy on which the 
individual student ean exert the smallest influ- 
ence. Monroe Doctrine, relations with Mexico, 
cooperation among nations, ete., are large and 
interesting topies about which the ordinary high- 
school boy and girl may hold any opinion he 
chooses without much effect. But the great 
amount of waste in inefficiency and crookedness 
in the government of a pupil’s own town, is jolly 
well neglected by most of the civies books that 
come to this desk. Our New England committee 
merely suggests fostering such interest in gov- 
ernment that the pupils will desire to partici- 
pate in the government of town, city, state or 
nation. 

I presume the committee believes it unneces- 
sary to suggest practical exercises leading up to 
any activity in this. Quam Diu, Domine, quam 
diu? 


History Dramatized. Professor Hubbard, 
Teachers College, Boston, has written a lively 
lot of playlets to make vivid various episodes in 
the history of the world.4 These one-act plays 
ean be presented with the simplest sort of 
properties in the public-school classroom, or they 
ean be read directly from the book by different 
pupils east as the different characters. They run 
all the way from Egypt, through the history of 
the world, to the founding of our country. The 
book has a large number of spirited pictures. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Saint-Just, Terrorist. The portrait Professor 
Curtis’ gives of the amazing boy-leader of the 
French Revolution does not omit the favorite 
picturesque legends, but it appraises their 
authenticity with a scholar’s proper care. In 
this new aecount of the career of Saint-Just 
from his boyhood on the farm to his end at the 
guillotine the thing that makes Saint-Just seem 

4 Eleanore Hubbard, ‘‘Plays on the Old World 
Backgrounds of American History.’’ Benjamin H. 
Sanborn and Company, Chicago. 277 pp. 88 cents. 

5 Eugene Newton Curtis, ‘‘Saint-Just, Colleague 


of Robespierre.’? Columbia University Press, New 
York. 403 pp. $3.50. 
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so terrible to his contemporaries and still ter- 
rible to us is the apparent lack of ordinary 
human qualities and amiable weaknesses from 
his character. He is stamped on history as a 
pitiless executioner. As we know him in this 
volume he had no wanton delight in bloodshed. 
He was inexorably relentless in punishing those 
whom he considered enemies to the republic. 
From the very beginning he was imperious and 
ambitious. He worked hard for local leader- 
ship, he suffered acutely from early failures, he 
had a thirst for domination. When the whirl- 
wind of terror was sweeping over France his 
only sure way to dominate was to ride the storm. 
A masterful leader in those days could not afford 
to be squeamish. He must direct the terror or 
suffer from it. Saint-Just did not deliberately 
assume a terrorist attitude for personal advan- 
tage. He was no hypocrite. He adopted the 
popular tendency and guided it. It accorded 
perfectly with his own habit of mind. He saw 
conspiracies, traitors and corruptionists every- 
where. Some were real, others imaginary. 

As remnants of Saint-Just’s writing show, he 
hoped fervently that a better way of life would 
come when gentleness and simplicity would char- 
acterize the systems of a happier, pastoral 
people, ruled rather by moral impulses than by 
force. His was the zeal of a young reformer, 
impressed to achieve results when the nation’s 
fate was at stake and every moment counted. 
With all its ghastly phases, the career of Saint- 
Just is not an entirely unworthy record. In his 
own fervor and with all his force, he served the 
state. 

This is part of the summary Professor Curtis 
makes in his brilliant seventeenth chapter. In 
the book as a whole, the terrorist that Saint-Just 
appears in history is balanced by adequate ac- 
counts of the solid effort the young patriot spent 
on constitutional and economic reconstruction. 
These have largely vanished from man’s memory. 
So, too, have his social idealism and his romantic 
picture of a happier France. Hardly any but 
specialists, remarks the author, recall the prac- 
tical common sense, the capacity for instant de- 
cision, the driving force and the courage which 
Saint-Just showed. The twenty-one chapters on 
the young man’s dreams, plans and achievement 
make a vivid record. The estimates of his in- 
fluence are notably unprejudiced. The portraits 
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and maps, the notes, the letters and the index 
add greatly to the value of the study. 


Lincoln Mythology. Free from offensive “de- 
bunking” and muckraking Biographer Basler’s 
book® studiously goes through documents, rec- 
ords and stories of “the great emancipator” to 
get at the plain truth. He begins with a survey 
of Lineoln literature appraising it. He seru- 
tinizes the folk-lore and fiction which have 
grown since Lincoln became a public figure. 
What are the bases of the apotheosis of the 
President as prophet, savior and martyr? On 
what grounds is he called the emancipator? the 
preserver of the Union? How true are the 
Whitman and Drinkwater conceptions? What 
is the value of the sculptures and paintings of 
Lincoln? 

“Tt would be hard to find another national 
hero in the modern world whose life has become 
the common property of so many individuals. 
During the few months after his election the 
forces of legend-making were at work as at no 
time since. He became at once a great popular 
hero and a great popular villain.” 

He was a local favorite long before 1860. 
His honesty had been a byword for years, 
although the countless stories of it did not flour- 
ish until the campaign. Any one who frowns on 
Parson Weems’s cherry-tree story fastened upon 
Washington must find many tales of Honest Abe 
equally hard to swallow. Those with the least 
foundations are the most popular and are with- 
out the usual authority of some old friend. 

The schoolmaster’s favorite picture of the boy 
Lincoln holding his book to get the firelight, 
those stories told to pupils so as to give the idea 
that the hero was a voracious reader, have to 
contend against the testimony of his intimate 
friend, Herndon: “He read less than any man 
in his sphere in America. No man ean put his 
finger on any great book written in the past two 
centuries that he read thoroughly. When young 
he read the Bible, when of age he read Shake- 
speare. He quoted both. He never read either 
of them through. He read less and thought more 
than any American of his time.” 

Mr. Basler’s appraisals of the biographers 
of Lincoln is unsparing but unprejudiced. His 

6 Roy P. Basler, ‘‘The Lincoln Legend, A Study 


in Changing Conceptions.’’ Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 336 pp. $3.50. 
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bibliographical list is long. Edgar Lee Masters’s 
“Lincoln the Man” is considered as falling im- 
potent before the public, a nameless sacrilege; 
it fails to sense what in Lincoln appealed to the 
heart of the people. Carl Sandburg’s “Prairie 
Years” is an adequate literary treatment against 
a proper background. 

Author Basler has no zeal for leading a re- 
form. His is the calm mind of the researcher 
after the real. As he sees us we have chosen to 
incarnate a body of ideals into a life story of 
a great man. William Tell, Rienzi, Socrates, 
others in every race, have served as the woof 
for such weaving. So, in the ease of Lincoln, 
these workings of the poetic mind have made a 
myth. If as historians we are not able to accept 
the poetic sight we should be able to grant that 
in gaining a sympathetie view of the American 
legend “we attain a lofty ground where facts 
yield their secret sense and poetry and annals 
are alike.” 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Human Engineering. From his psychological 
laboratory, Dr. Laird’ issues another of his books 
on making the most of life. He calls applied 


psychology the problem of protracted human 


happiness. He develops a new depression cycle. 
A man downeast and discouraged has never 
before more truthfully been told that he will 
“come out of it” and gradually, day by day, 
find his emotional energy built up again. Cor- 
respondingly his disconsolate mood will fade 
and be replaced by a confident and energetic one 
developing until it reaches the peak. Then, just 
as sure as death and taxes, this mood will de- 
cline. And so on, down and up. Keep a record, 
says Dr. Laird, of these high and low spirits and 
you will find, as science has demonstrated, that 
these cycles follow a regular pattern. 

Dr. Rex Hershey, University of Pennsylvania, 
has carried on for more than two years investi- 
gations of this fluctuation of spirits. Dr. Laird 
turns it to very practical benefit in his chapter. 
His treatise considers the nature of happiness, 
getting fed-up with life, ambition and zest, 
laughter, pain and discomfort, the heavy con- 
science and its cure, self-confidence, fear, educa- 
tion, zest in old age. 

7Donald A. Laird, ‘‘More Zest for Life.’’ 


Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 327 pp. $2.50. 
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The inventories, the check sheets and questions 
to ask yourself pertaining to fear, childish 
actions after maturity, and other faults and 
virtues are unusually pertinent and searching. 
He has valuable information for the cure of 
stage fright. Here is his opinion of a danger 
to school children: 

“We have been insidiously influenced, beyond 
all doubt or reason, by clever propaganda. Few 
persons realize that many state-associations of 
teachers maintain propaganda officers whose 
jobs are to mold public opinion so that parents 
and taxpayers will demand more courses in the 
publie schools, more years of compulsory school- 
ing, more teachers, and more of anything that 
will make jobs for more teachers and super- 
visors and better pay for all of them. These 
propaganda officers devote their full time in 
many instances to preparing mimeographed 
articles and news-items that are mailed to the 
newspapers; they arrange parent-teacher pro- 
grams that will keep parents in an over-sold 
attitude toward education, even using influence 
directly and indireetly on state legislators to 
force favorable legislation for those whose jobs 
they are trying to improve. This officer may 
be called a “general secretary” or an “executive 
director,” but his work is often merely propa- 
ganda, pure and simple. 

The book is interspersed with gems of wisdom 
from the great. It has at the close summaries 
of every chapter. It is well indexed. 


Slow Learners. Two specialists in the educa- 
tion of exeeptional children are authors of a 
manual. Dr. Ingram wrote the text, Dr. Mar- 
tins advised and recommended. 

Here is a classification of the different kinds 
of mentally retarded children, a book full of 
programs for them, organization and conduct 
of separate classes, procedures, units, com- 
munity adjustments and a plan for the education 
of the border-line cases. 


THEORY, PRACTICE 
Pupils, Schools, Teachers. These three main 
topies determine the organization of a survey 
of edueation® by two instructors in the Eastern 


§ Christine P. Ingram, Elise H. Martins, ‘‘ Edu- 
cation of The Slow-Learning Child.’’ World Book 
Company, Yonkers. 419 pp. $1.80. 

® Emma Reinhardt, Frank A. Beu, ‘‘ An Introduc- 
tion to Education.’? The Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston. 475 pp. $3.00. 
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Illinois State Teachers College. The authors go 
with particular care into the practical psychol- 
ogy of education, characteristics of children in 
different school grades, emotional development, 
individual differences, physical and mental 
health. 

- The trend of the book is away from satisfac- 
tion with persisting practices and toward a bet- 
ter provision for improving the status quo. 
Tradition and college requirements are shown to 
have prevented response to the changing life of 
the country. The classical curriculum is not 
adapted to the needs of the young. Small high 
schools have only a college preparatory course. 
Only this kind of school prescribes foreign Jan- 
guage, algebra and geometry. 

The chapters on the teacher are refreshingly 
practical and sane. “Supervision is one of the 
most potent factors in the improvement of 
teaching, both for beginners and for those of 
experience.” Placement of responsibility for 
educational policies in the hands of the superin- 
tendent instead of entrusting it to layman school 
boards is still for the most part an extra-legal 
custom, “but it seems likely that in time” some 
of the superintendent’s responsibilities will be 
assured by state laws. 

A healthy code for conduct of teachers toward 
one another, toward the superintendent, the 
board, the community, the parent-teacher or- 
ganization, the irate mother, ete., is worked out 
in a fair and professional manner. 

This book is an excellent course for teacher 
preparation and for the study of our schools by 
all citizens. Its language is simple; its purpose, 
high; its presentation, effective. 


New Principles of Teaching. If I were giving 
an order for a book to put into the hands of 
those who are intending to be, or who are 
already, teachers, I could not pick three men 
more to my taste than the trio who are respon- 
sible for the American Book Company’s latest 
professional manual.?®° Professor Strayer, 
whose voice has been heard and whose writings 
are known in all corners of educational America, 
is editor of the American Education Series, of 
which this book is a member. President Frasier 
and Professor Armentrout, of the Colorado 


10George Drayton Strayer, George Willard 
Frasier, Winfield Dockery Armentrout, ‘‘ Principles 
of Teaching.’’ American Book Company, New 
York. 295 pp. $2.00. 
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State College of Education, have collaborated 
in many practical volumes. Each is direct, clear, 
unspoiled by high praise and refreshingly free 
of a style of professional writing which compels 
the presence of the dictionary at the reader’s 
right hand. 

Teaching is the making of many changes in 
the taught. This is the simple definition with 
which the book starts. What these changes are 
is developed swiftly and definitely. Education 
in a democracy has to be devoted to community 
service. The value of ideas comes from finding 
out what they mean for the whole people. The 
more we enter into the consideration of the 
benefit of others, the more meaningful life be- 
comes. Education is primarily a civic, social, 
political process. All the good works dear to 
the heart of the schoolmaster are considered by 
these authors in the light of value to the com- 
munity. We are, next, prepared to consider all 
the factors that continue the service of schools— 
learning, attitudes, class management, buildings 
and equipment, formation of habits, the develop- 
ment of thinking, the growth of character, ap- 
preciation, study habits, activities, supervision, 
teachers and the curriculum, planning the teach- 
ing and measuring its results. Thinking has a 
timely chapter. Thought is the manipulation of 
It is the process in which ideas are going 
somewhere. Thinking with aim or purpose is 
that on which the authors invite us as teachers 
to concentrate. They remind us of the intellec- 
tual interests of children, of the need to use 
children’s experience in directing their think- 
ing, of the nature and importance of problems, 
of the evils of ready-made generalizations and 
of the weakness that comes from too much help 
from the teacher. When I consider how fre- 
quently, even in high schools, I have seen good 
thought-questions abandoned by the teacher and 
baby stuff submitted in their place, when I recall 
Julius Boraas saying that in all the years of his 
service as high-school inspector he could put in 
his eye the small amount of thinking exercises 
he saw, I could wish that this Strayer-Frasier- 
Armentrout chapter were printed in red. 


YOUNGER CHILDREN 
Kindergarten Up-to-date. The American 


Book Company offers the work of two experi- 
enced students of younger children. Both em- 


ideas. 
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ployed in the Institute of Child Welfare, Unj 
versity of Minnesota,'! the authors have gathered 
a wealth of information, accompanied by sound 
philosophy. They are for the new freedom and 
against the rigid pattern of imposed conduct, 
All their doctrine recognizes the need of indi- 
viduality in children and at the same time g 
respect for others and an appreciation of their 
social responsibilities. We are given, first, a 
picture of the five-year-old child. We are 
afforded a view of the educational theories of 
European kindergartens and of the aims of the 
modern American institution. Equipment, kind 
of teacher needed, activities throughout the year, 
rhythm, music, rest, language, nature, social re- 
sponsibilities and special children, records and 
reports are considered in full. 

Although the American kindergarten springs 
directly from the German one, American com- 
mon sense and invention have given it many 
changes. What might be best for children in a 
long-established country varies in a young, pio- 
neering, practical land. John Dewey is probably 
as responsible for the kindergarten as we know 
it as is Froebel or Montessori. The American 
kindergarten aims to give a child what is satis- 
factory to him in the present, and is preparatory 
for the following years. It stresses physical, 
mental, emotional and social development. 

The book is attractively illustrated by photo- 
graphs. It has plenty of questions, problems 
and selected references. It is well indexed. 


Word Mastery by Young Children. An inter- 
esting series of word lessons, beginning with 
children of the second year of the public-school 
grades and extending through the eighth, is the 
work of Professor Wright, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, and Nell Parkinson, a teacher in the Pea- 
body Demonstration School, George Peabody 


College for Teachers.12 The text considers 
spelling, vocabulary, word-grading and phonet- 
ies. It is based on the unit plan. Specific les- 
sons day by day are given. The use of spelling 
games and contests to enliven the work is em- 


ployed. Illustrations by the Misses Henderson 


11 Josephine C. Foster, Neath Headley, ‘‘ Educa- 
tion in Kindergarten.’’ American Book Company, 
New York. 368 pp. $2.00. 

12 Wendell W. Wright, Nell Parkinson, ‘‘ Work 
and Play with Words.’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 140 pp. 40 cents. 
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are especially good. It is practically a teacher’s 
manual based on research, experimentation and 
the practices of expert teachers. 


Beloved Latin School. Volume 25 of Har- 
yard Studies in Edueation, published under 
direction of the Graduate School of Education, 
is a handsome memorial’® of an institution 
“which has the distinction and fame of being 
the oldest free, public, non-endowed, non-sec- 
tarian, secondary school with continuous exis- 
tence in the United States.” 

Author Holmes begins in the delightful Bos- 
ton fashion by glorifying the persistence of the 
old schoo] for having -been “constant through 
three hundred years to one purpose and func- 
tion.” “There may be older schools in other 
countries, but they have suffered a complete 
change of spirit. Even Harvard, one year 
younger, has undergone radical transformations. 
But the Latin School has remained faithfully 
Latin.” 

Its illustrious heritage is announced in the 
roll of many famous personages, including Cot- 
ton Mather, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles 
Francis Adams, Charles Sumner, Wendell 
Phillips, John Lothrop Motley, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Edward Everett Hale, Phillips Brooks, 
five signers of the Declaration, John Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Robert 
Treat Paine and William Hooper, four presi- 
dents of Harvard, John Leverett, Samuel 
Langdon, Edward Everett, Charles Eliot. 

This history, made almost entirely from origi- 
nal manuseripts and printed documents, is a 
treasure of authentic record and interesting doc- 
trines. Administration and supervision through 
ten generations, biographical sketches of mas- 
ters and ushers and of famous pupils, portraits, 
representations of various buildings occupied, 
old text-books, methods of teaching, salaries, a 
bibliography and index make the book a neces- 
sity for the student of American education. It 
has the perfeet loyalty of a family history. The 
school’s course of study may have been respon- 
sible for the brilliant careers of its eminent 
graduates. Who knows what they might have 
become had a different curriculum been offered 
them? President Eliot’s repudiation is not gone 

18 Pauline Holmes, ‘‘A Tercentenary History of 


the Boston Publie Latin School.’’ Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. 541 pp. $3.50. 
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into. Horace Mann and his heroic tilts against 
the ancient and honorable fortress is not men- 
tioned, nor any account of any contribution 
toward the care of the unacademic youth whom 
other high schools have not considered too cheap 
to admit to ministration. As I read this in- 
formative and entertaining volume there comes 
back to me a remark of Fred Thompson, then 
superintendent of the Boston schools, attending 
a high-school conference in New York. Some 
hardy questioner asked him what could be done 
with the Latin School. 

“Those dear Brahmins,” said Fred, “will stay 
on their sacred island and eat their lotus flowers 
as usual.” 

Head Master Powers gives the school flavor in 
a foreword to this history: “From the seed 
planted April 13, 1635, has grown the great 
structure of universal education, the bulwark of 
democracy, the chief defense of the nation 
against ignorance or subversive doctrines.” But 
all our histories of education tell us this growth 
has been away from the Latin School’s policy. 
“We adhere to the classical tradition in educa- 
tion,” continues Head Master Powers. “Not 
only does this offer to its boys the logical train- 
ing of the Latin and the Greek, but it opens 
their minds to the treasures of a rich past. St. 
Paul was addressing not merely the Corinthians 
when he wrote, ‘For the things which are seen 
are temporal; but the things which are unseen 
are eternal.’ ” 

Why bother with surveys, intelligence tests, 
scientific measurement, researches of results of 
teaching if a three hundred-year old educational 
policy originated by English gentlemen need be 
appraised only by a religious faith in the un- 
seen? Thus have American banks been man- 
aged. Some such educational piety is necessary 
to feel admiration for an education that “for 
three hundred years has been constant to one 
function,” “to instruct youth as farr as they may 
be fited for ye university and to secure a body 
of learned schollars to teach ye scriptures in ye 
true sence and meaning of ye originall.” 

Especially attractive are the maps and illus- 
trations of the volume. It is a scholarly work 
of valuable facts and lasting interest. 


The ’Teen Years. Beside my two tall volumes 
of Stanley Hall’s distinguished “Adolescence,” 
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thirty-two years old, stands a rank of later-born 
relatives, Burnham, Brooks, Pringle, Garland, 
Hollingworth, Tracy, Conklin, Hildreth, 
Partridge and Bayley. A handsome new vol- 
unteer has enlisted in the company.’* This is 
the study by Dr. Averill, head psychologist of 
Massachusetts State Teachers College, Worces- 
ter, author of standard texts on mental hygiene 
and teaching. 

A prime quality of this book is its discrimina- 
tion between ideas that are still hypotheses and 
those that have been brought by experiment and 
statistical estimate of case-studies into more 
dependable counsel. The author’s handling of 
conflicts and misunderstandings between the 
generations is timely and of immense value to 
high-school teachers. There is a fine chapter on 
satisfiers and annoyers, a great deal of helpful 
comment on parents and youth. Crime and 
delinquency are examined with care. There is 
a really superb treatment of adolescent inter- 
ests. 

Dr. Averill is constructive througheut, de- 
spairing never and bewailing not at all. He 
sees that a new youth has succeeded the one we 
knew. Educational policy must recognize the 
change. High-school teachers have to encourage 
and welcome the new frankness and candor with 
which youth greets the problems of life. We 
must develop fundamental intellectual liberty as 
a national basie ideal. High-school debating 
teams argue fearlessly the merits and demerits 
of every government policy. National organiza- 
tions, some of them approved, some of them 
regarded with dread, by teachers, influence high- 
school thinking. Current-events clubs add flame 
to high-school] interests. Openness, frankness 
and a hardy self-reliance are seen by Expert 
Averill as the characteristics of boys and girls 
in their teens. The author is honest about 
drinking, smoking and sex relations. Girls 
often have to resist the examples set by their 
own mothers, by Hollywood heroines and by 
billboard Dr. Averill gives 
opinions of collegians as to moral attitudes of 
high-school pupils in 39 schools of different 
sizes, the per cent. indulging in sex relation- 
ships, the per cent. of boys and of girls who 
smoke and drink, ete. Literature, the stage, the 
movies, are over-sexing the population. Youths 


suggestiveness. 


14 Lawrence Augustus Averill, ‘‘ Adolescence.’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 494 pp. $2.25. 
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are thus unfairly victimized during a transition 
stage in which sex is flagrantly played up ang 
appealed to by the connivance of their elders, 
Many are resentful of this intrusion of the 
bawdy. Others are spoiled by it. So, high 
school represents to too many a lark, an episode, 
a good time. Dr. Averill concludes that as in 
previous periods the race will become satiated 
with this cheap debasing stuff and will return 
to sanity and high ideals. The most promising 
of the population are the young. 

This is a right good book. It has a true es. 
sence of reality obtained from an observant 
experience with life to-day. It is flavored with 
a sympathetic and patriotic spirit. 


Growth of Personality. Psychology Profes- 
sor Bell takes up the need for standardized 
measures in counseling.15 If this educational 
service is to be effective it must have reliable 
standards of student behavior. Professor Bell’s 
inventory is a full exposition of standardized 
appraisal of the social environment, home, 
health, social and emotional adjustments of 
persons of high-school and college ages. The 
self-searching questions used run from failing 
to meet the most important persons at a party 
to difficulty in breathing through the nose. 
Courage, love, inferiority feelings, getting along 
with people, a great variety of important traits 
of personality are reduced from vague guessing 
to an approach to a more exact science. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

Problem of Examinations. “The reason for 
criticizing examination, a well-established edu- 
cational procedure, is that there is no common 
method for testing quality; for in the end it is 
a matter of individual judgment—the judgment 
of experts, to be sure, but always of experts in 
a very narrow field.” That is the spirit in which 
Professor Smallwood!® presents a really fasci- 
nating study of the examinations and grading 
systems of the early American days. Here you 
have samples of examinations, their purposes, 
who the examiners were, what the students and 
faculty thought of the system, the origin of 

15 Hugh M. Bell, ‘‘The Theory and Practice of 
Student Counseling.’’ Stanford University Press. 
138 pp. $1.00. 

16 Mary Lovett Smallwood, ‘‘ An Historical Study 
of Examinations and Grading Systems in Early 


American Universities.’’ Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. 132 pp. $2.00. 
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crades, their use, their merit and demerit. The 
first evidence of examinations for college stu- 
dents occurs in the reeords of Harvard in 1646: 
“Eyery scholar that on proofe is found able to 
read ye originall of ye old and new testament 
into ye Latin toungue, and to Resolve them 
Logically withall, being of honest life and con- 
versation and at any publike act hath ye appro- 
bation of ye overseers, and Master of ye Col- 
ledge, may bee invested with his first degree, to 
ye Intent yt no schollar may mispend his time, 
to ye dishonour of God and ye society or ye 
Grief and disappointment of his friends, but yt 
ye yearly pregrosse and sufficiency of scollars 
may bee manifest.” 

There is an interesting chapter on the evi- 
dences of the increase and improvement of 
standards. The University of Michigan began 
a notable revolt from the time-honored methods 
of the older universities. In 1865 the Regents 
declared “this University is not modeled after 
any other but aims to supply existing demands.” 

Exceptionally valuable are Professor Small- 
wood’s collection of facts showing the influence 
of the curriculum on measurements of achieve- 
ment. Also of moment is her discussion of the 
historical significance of methods of examina- 
tions. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

American Word-Book for Foreigners. Two 
friends across the border should be thanked for 
a timely service. Professor West of Ontario 
College of Education, James Gareth-Endicott, 
of the Canadian Mission, Chungkin, Sze, China, 
have simplified the definitions of 2,400 words 
and idioms so that they are interpreted by selec- 
tions from a vocabulary of 1,490 simple words.*” 
Words most troublesome to the foreigner and 
most likely to be encountered are given special 
attention. Rare and highly technical terms 
which the foreigner is not likely to meet in read- 
ing or conversation are omitted. Slang expres- 
sions in common use, for instance “beat it,” “go 
away,” not explained in the larger dictionaries 
are given. Pronunciation is indicated by a sim- 
ple system. In the front of the book is a chart 
showing the sounds of vowels and consonants. 
To each is given a number. In the body of the 


17 Michael Philip West, James Gareth Endicott, 
‘‘The New-Method English Dictionary.’’ Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York. 341 pp. 
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book each word is marked with figures referring 
to the pronunciation key. Thus: “adhere” 
(3-19). Turn to the key; 3 shows a as in 
“hat”; 19, e as in “here.” 

This book in the hands of members of classes 
in “English to foreigners” ought, by its appli- 
cation to the individual needs of different pupils 
and by its release of much time for the teacher 
to attend to things the class can not manage by 
itself, greatly to increase the efficiency of this 
particular type of teaching. 

Also this book is ordinary text-book size and 
less than an inch thick, well bound. 


ENGLISH AND LITERATURE 


Those Writing People. “Over two hundred 
and fifty thousand in the United States are try- 
ing to write. Of that vast army of scribblers, 
how many do you suppose have reached the 
point where they can afford to devote their 
whole time to their work? Hardly as many as 
2,500. It takes six months to three years to 
write a book.” With these disconcerting words, 
publisher Edward Weeks, of the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, may seem to be devoted to dis- 
couraging the writing of books.'* But the trend 
of his bright and entertaining essay is toward 
the encouragement of writing. Whether any 
publisher takes your manuscript or not, you, in 
compensation, will have an exercise much more 
entertaining and profitable than can be had from 
any other game of solitaire. 

The idea of writing a story, a novel, an article 
or poem, occurs to almost any literate person at 
least once in a life-time. I remember, at a col- 
lege reunion a few years back, six of us who 
had lived long enough to know better, agreed to 
the confession of one that as good writing as 
Shakespeare’s, Burns’s, and easily Dickens’s or 
Mark Twain’s, was considered well within his 
powers if he cared to put his mind to it. 

Most beginners, Mr. Weeks finds, despair 
because they don’t know how to begin. Mr. 
Weeks, in the case of Otis Skinner and me, 
guesses wrong. Several times we began with a 
hoot and hurrah, but couldn’t keep up the pace. 
Easily, as Otis remarked, we were the champion 
first-act writers in the world and untouched by 
any in our ability to get no further. 

18 Edward Weeks, ‘‘This Trade of Writing.’’ 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 284 pp. 
$1.75. 
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“To feel a keen number 2 lead pencil make 
its mark upon a sheet affords a satisfaction that 
comes from using good, sharp tools. It gives 
one a confidence in the incisive quality of the 
words to come.” 

Good! But what are you going to do if a 
whole vase full of sharp pencils gives you the 
feeling of being dressed-up with no place to go? 

This book has a wealth of bright anecdotes 
on “how men write,” “woman and short stories,” 
“unsuspected poets,” “the effect of literary 
prizes,” “sex and censorship,” “hard times and 
writing.” 

The ratio between the book manuscripts writ- 
ten and those which are published is generally 
50 attempts to one acceptance. But, it would be 
a cause for rejoicing if a million Americans 
were trying to write books. Those people who 
try to write can be counted on to read and con- 
sider. Out of a million manuscripts more good 
books can be found than out of a fifth or a tenth 
or a twentieth of that number. 

This is a sad or cheerful book, according to 
whether Mr. Weeks is urging you to quit or to 
keep at it—mostly he is encouraging. Then, 
there are occasional wails like this: “Believe me, 
if royalties fall much lower than their present 
level our book writers will have no choice but 
to wear the red kimono in earnest, to write short 
stories and smart serials instead of books, to hire 
themselves out as scenario writers, to write 
(under assumed names) that sticky tripe which 
clutters up the worst circulating libraries, and 
to wear themselves out on the lecture platform 
or crooning over the air.” 


Bracing up the Library. In order that every 
man, woman and child in a democratic society 
may have the means of self-education the public 
library is conceived in America. It promises to 
provide materials for education and advice in 
their use. It diffuses ideas and information 
necessary to the present advantage and future 
welfare of a community. It strengthens and 
extends appreciation of the cultural and spiri- 
tual values of life. It serves all ages and all 
classes. 

This was a declaration of faith and purpose 
published by the American Library Association 
three years ago. Live schoolmasters will accept 
it as an addition to their own currently published 
aims. Both librarians and school directors may 
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easily fall into a not uncommon usage of ey. 
pressing a purpose and never following it up by 
research to find how near they are to keeping 
the promise or how necessary it is to get results 
predicted. 

In librarians Wilson and Wight’s study" one 
finds a singularly efficient presentation of the 
library service problem. The libraries studied, 
like too many common schools, have placed too 
much emphasis on literary aspects, too little on 
help for everyday living; too much devotion to 
preserving historical archives, too little to agri- 
cultural, industrial and social needs. The old 
type of librarian, isolated from the problems of 
the community, parallels the schoolmaster. The 
library boards, like school trustees, have too 
much of proprietor, manager and executive 
citizenry, too little of rural and laborer repre- 
sentation. Female users preponderate, two to 
one, over males. Adult service, the most impor- 
tant, lags behind that to children. 

This book is so honest, constructively critical 
and so vital to the pressing problems of adult 
education that it is excellent food for the educa- 
tional mind. 

LATIN 


Cicero for Interest. Boys, say teachers Hodge 
and Davies,?° will enjoy Latin literature, pro- 
vided it is concerned with something that inter- 
ests them. Accordingly the editors select from 
Cicero’s Verrine orations a series of incidents 
in the doings of a picturesque villain illustrating 
corrupt political activity in the last days of the 
Roman Republic. In English, they give a vivid 
account of provincial government and its abuses. 
The Latin text is made up of the most stirring 
portions of the orations, well connected and rein- 
forced by ample notes. 


Cicero’s Art Expounded. Tully’s defense of 
Milo, the unscrupulous plebeian tribune, is taken 
by Father Donnelly”? as a rhetorical pattern 
and enriched by detailed commentary for ar- 
rangement, paragraph structure, argument and 


19 Louis R. Wilson, Edward A. Wight, ‘‘ County 
Library Service in the South.’’ University of Chi- 
cago Press. 259 pp. $2.00. 

20H. Grose-Hodge, E. W. Davies, ‘‘Verres in 
Sicily.’’ Cambridge University Press, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 133 pp. 64 cents. 

21 Francis P. Donnelly, 8. J., ‘‘Cicero’s Milo.’’ 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 247 pp. 
Catalogue $1.24; list 93 cents. 
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choice of words. Here you have a rich and 
scholarly exposition of allegory, alliteration, 
argument, antithesis, apostrophe and other fea- 
tures arranged in exercises based on the complete 
Latin text of that orator whom Cardinal New- 
man called “the only master of style I ever 
used.” 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

Continuing Conflict. The Holt edition of the 
Home University Library of Modern Knowledge 
has reached 150 volumes of general history and 
geography, American history, literature and art, 
natural science, philosophy, religion and social 
science. These volumes are pleasant for hand 
and eye, with remarkably handsome print. The 
latest book is Bertrand Russell’s.22 “Between 
religion and science,” says the author, “there has 
been a prolonged conflict, in which, during the 
last few years, science has invariably proved 
victorious.” A religious creed differs from a 
scientific theory in elaiming to embody eternal 
and absolutely certain truth, whereas science is 
always tentative, expecting that modifications in 
its present theories will sooner or later be found 
necessary, and aware that its method is one 
which is logically incapable of arriving at a 
complete and final demonstration.” 

Philosopher Russell’s treatise covers these 
topies: Grounds of Conflict, The Copernican 
Revolution, Evolution, Demonology and Medi- 
cine, Soul and Body, Determinism, Mysticism, 
Cosmie Purpose, Science and Ethies. 

“Those to whom intellectual freedom is per- 
sonally important may be a minority in the com- 
munity, but among them are the men of most 
importance to the future. If they are prevented 
from doing their work and having their due 
effect, the human race will stagnate, and a new 
Dark Age will succeed. New truth is often 
uncomfortable, especially to the holders of 
power; nevertheless, amid the long record of 
cruelty and bigotry, it is the most important 
achievement of our intelligent but wayward 
species.” 


To Enrich Geography. A fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society”? has done a good turn for 


22 Bertrand Russell, ‘‘Religion and Science.’’ 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
$1.00. 

23M. Whiting Spilhaus, ‘‘The Background of 
Geography.’’ 
delphia. 


256 pp. 


J. B. Lippineott Company, Phila- 
286 pp. $2.50. 
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geography teachers by an animated and beauti- 
fully pictured account of how man’s knowledge 
of his globe has grown. It is a story running 
from the explorations of the earliest travelers 
to the exploits of Peary, Amundsen and Scott. 
Mr. Spilhaus in an engaging manner tells of the 
dawn of geography, the Greek and Roman ad- 
venturers, the sea kings, crusaders, missionaries, 
Columbus and his contemporaries, the work of 
Spain and Portugal, Queen Elizabeth’s men and 
modern exploits. Not only is this book a mine 
of interesting lore to give the teacher fresh inter- 
est in the presentation of lessons but it offers the 
fireside voyager many an excursion of adventure. 


Pathfinders of Civilization. A very readable 
collection of sketches of human progress, made 
up of vivid biographies, comes from the bril- 
liant Hathaway lady.** An inspiring account 
of the progress of the fighters against disease 
introduces the reader to Hippocrates, classical 
physicians, Sydenham, Hunter, Pasteur, Lister, 
Rollier, Cannon and White. 

The machinery section covers printing, tele- 
graph, telephone, wireless, railroading, steam- 
boating, air-navigation, spinning, weaving, agri- 
cultural machinery and electrical triumphs. 

Part III is devoted to “Good Neighbors.” 
These are Ruskin, Nightingale, Jane Addams, 
Carnegie, Walton and Baden-Powell. All the 
chapters are vividly personal. It is the sort of 
book, every teacher knows, that children, with 
their voracious appetite for actual facts, for 
knowledge of persons, want to read. 


The Way of Mathematics. Over and again 
you have heard graduates express the wish that 
some one in their upper school classes had said 
more as to what the different studies are for. 
Professor Logsdon, of the University of Chi- 
cago,?> is responsible for one of the brightest 
presentations of interesting facts about mathe- 
matics that has appeared. There is enough his- 
tory, enough philosophy, enough tips on effective 
study, concerned with arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry and ecaleulus to give these 
studies enhanced interest. 

24 Esse V. Hathaway, ‘‘ Partners in Progress.’’ 
—a Book Company, New York. 303 pp. 
. 25 Mayme I. Logsdon, ‘‘A Mathematician Ex- 
ag » University Press, Chicago. 175 pp. 
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The kinds of reasoning employed by the 
human mind are given attention. In very ele- 
mentary mathematics, induction is the rule, but 
in the later stages and in the higher mathematics 
the deductive type prevails. In no other part 
of his school experience does a student receive 
as much training in deductive thinking as in the 
study of mathematics. “This alone justifies the 
subject as a part of a school curriculum, but it 
is hoped that the following pages will show that 
mathematics is important for its content as well 
as for its method.” The book is enlivened by 
drawings done by Chichi Lasley. 


Picture Arithmetic. From Scott, Foresman 
and Company comes a work-book in number 
practice abounding with pictures.?° The authors 
have integrated reading, art, counting, size and 
number comparisons, and fun. The illustrations 
are so delicious and so essential to the success of 
the book that omission of the artist’s name is a 
serious mistake. If you ask me, I had sooner 
be on good terms with him (or her) than spend 
the day with the three talented high-brow authors 
whose names head the work. 


GUIDANCE AND VOCATION 


Good Heart, Good Sense, Good Form. A 
librarian of a high school tells me that books 
on etiquette are in the front row of works in 
demand by adolescent pupils. In that school 
there is a club holding weekly meetings in the 
winter for the study of good form. It practices 
weddings, funerals, teas, travel and parties. 
Elected erities rate and correct the participants. 
The school is too fearful of ridicule to call this 
a good-manners society. It is a “Sociology 
Club.” Well, by ancient authority manners are 
part of morals. The new campaign for char- 
acter education can properly sponsor an extra- 
curricular of this sort. Private schools make 
much of such things in their “regular work.” 
An excellent text comes from the house of 
Black.?7 Etiquette has changed, says Miss Ames, 
the author. It is no longer based on stiff, arti- 


26 W. C. Findley, J. W. Studebaker, F. B. Knight, 
‘‘Number Stories Work Book, Vol. I.’’ Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago. 64 pp. 24 cents. 

27 Elinor Ames, ‘‘Book of Modern Etiquette.’’ 
Walter J. Black, 2 Park Avenue, New York. 405 


pp. $3.00. 
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ficial affectation nor does it lapse into the pose 
of the “flaming-youth” era. It is the rule of 
gracious living. This gentlewoman’s manual 
tells what those who know expect of well-breq 
men and women of to-day. Its aim is to make 
it easy and natural to be your best on every 
occasion in any company without embarrassment 
or hesitation. 

What Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson says in her 
introduction is applicable to us teachers. We 
are active stockholders in the rising generation, 
We have high hopes of its members. They learn 
from our example. We owe gratitude to the 
gracious author for the persuasive reasoning she 
uses in helping to fix in the minds of her readers 
the essential foundations of the formalities she 
makes clear. 

Example: A girl who pets does so because she 
doesn’t know any better. As a child she was 
told not to hitch on ears. But the kissing games 
of childhood seem to influence her when she 
graduates into the older crowd and to make it 
easy for her to bestow kisses lightly. The girl 
who is generous with caresses is taking the zest 
out of her future. There’s not much romance 
left. Petting is silly business anyway you look 
at it. No one ever heard of any girl who profited 
by being “easy.” But there are those who at 
twenty-two have a hard time because a school- 
girl reputation can’t be lived down. 

These are some of the matters winsomely 
treated: charm, personality, social poise, be- 
havior in public, conversation, chaperones, the 
unmarried, the divorced, the wedded, the perfect 
guest, the ideal hostess, giving, dress, at table, 
meals, parties, travel, sports, in Washington, 
and so on. 

The photographs are impressive. 


For the School Printer. Instructor Long- 
year,®° advertising designer in the Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, presents an attractive manual 
for printers and publishers, a book of high value 
for the school printshop and the makers of 
school publications. It has reproductions of 
hundreds of styles of plain and fancy types and 
rulings. It is so bound that, when open to any 
page, the book will lie flat. 

30 William Longyear, ‘‘A Dictionary of Modern 


Type Faces and Lettering.’’ Bridgman Publishers, 
Pelham, N. Y. 141 pp. $2.50. 
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JUNE 29 TO 
AUGUST 11 


Catalogue on Request 


strong faculty. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
Graduate and undergraduate courses, for men and women, in Edu- 
cation, Music Education, Commercial Teaching, Psychology, Lib- 
eral Arts, Fine Arts, Social, Natural and Physical Sciences. Rich 
program for the M.A. and the M.S. in Education. Exceptionally 


ADDRESS THE DirEcTor, Box 69, BENNETT HALy 


OF THE 























THE OBLIGATION 


OF UNIVERSITIES 
TO THE 


SOCIAL ORDER 


Addresses and Discussion at a Conference 
of Universities under the Auspices 
of New York University at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
November 15-17, 1932 


The volume of proceedings presents the 
mature opinions, judgments, and feelings of 
many representative educators present at this 
Conference, and constitutes an authoritative 
expression of the most advanced thought of 
today, balancing in a striking manner the 
conservatism of the historical outlook with a 
frank recognition of the desirability and 
inevitability of modifications to meet the re- 
quirements of unprecedented future develop- 
ments. The book is a challenge to all think- 
ing persons who have any sort of interest in 
advanced education—and who has not? 


500 Pages $2.00 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 








SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


June 22 to August 1 


Technical and Professional Courses 
leading to Certificates and Degrees. 


Home Economics 


Special and Graduate courses in Home 
Economics, Institutional Administration, 
Nutrition and Teacher Training. 


Business Administration 


Courses for Commercial Teachers and 
undergraduates in Business and Secretarial 
Studies. 


Library Science 


A course for School Librarians and 
Teachers in charge of School Libraries. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 




















A HISTORY OF 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
By THOMAS WOODY 


Professor, History of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
Two Volumes 
1838 pages 
Price $10.00 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


LANCASTER, PA. 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














PSYCHE’S PRIMER 


by ANNie= WINsoR ALLEN 
for 25 years Head of Roger Ascham School 


A new kind of book on human nature and 
conduct. Basic psychology made vivid. 
Delightfully illustrated. 
For parents, teachers, social workers and 
psychologists. 

$1.25, 80 pages, 36 illustrations, 

hand lettered. 
Annie Winsor Allen 
9 Myrtle St., White Plains, N. Y. 
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STUDY AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 





At Berkeley actin At Los Angeles 
June 29 to August 7 “ June 27 to August 7 


With more than 200 courses to choose from, in more than 30 academic depart- 
ments, on either campus, you will enjoy the advantage of instruction by a large 
faculty of resident and visiting educators, eminent in their special fields. Besides 
more than 40 courses in Education, the subjects include English and other Modern 
Languages, Economics, History, Science, Mathematics, Art, Music. Particular 
attention is devoted to study of contemporary trends. 


Curricula leading to General Elementary, Secondary, Administrative, Super- 
vision, and Special Credentials. (Also, in the Summer Session in Los Angeles, to 
Kindergarten-Primary Credentials.) Courses accredited for the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Education, and Master of Arts. 


Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletics—and opportunities for excursions to 


scenic points of interest. 


If you attend the National Education Association Convention in Portland 
(closing on July 2) you will still have ample time to reach Berkeley or Los Angeles 
to enroll on or before the final registration date for these sessions—Monday, July 6. 
If you enroll by then, you can carry a full program of study, provided you make 
up satisfactorily the work of the first week. 


Plan now to share in this Educational Opportunity. 





For Announcements of 
Courses Address : 


Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of California, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Dean. of the Summer Session, 
University of California 
at Los Angeles, 

405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





AT BERKELEY 


























